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The Compleat Speech Correctionist 


Lee Edward Travis (Ed.) 


fessor 
Washington University 
of Measurement of 
(McGraw-Hill, 1952 


the correc 


interest 
and the 
hack 


tion 


rd P ve ho- 


ile his ntere 
focused in the laboratory, his re- 


the hope 
clinical application. 


has been undertaken in 


would 


find 


ST a quarter otf a century 


could have reacted in- 


one man 


elligently, even authoritatively, to the 


field of disor- 
Thus 
Preface to 
Pathol 


react authorit: 


whole communication 
Editor Travis begins his 
the Handbook Speech 
He should know, for he did 
ively by writing Speech 
textbook that still 
The 
and 


ders.” 


Pathology in 1931. a 
field 
1931 
first, the 


stands as 


differences between Travis 


Travis 1957 are three cov- 
erage and the experimental and clinical 


findings have expanded; second, Travis’ 


Reviewed by Ira J. HirsH 


has 


psychobiological one to a posit 


own orientation shifted fron 
ion in- 
fluenced much more by psychodynamics 


third, in 195 


to help him 


and psychotl and 


he had to « 26 others 


with the new more formidable job 
The books themselves may be con- 
trasted most generally with respect 
Handbor 
than three times 
as the 1931 book 


too), but increased size and multi 
I ‘ct matter make the 
Handbook 
nearly so well 
one 
Twenty-five year speech 
pathologist professional 
basic 


the 


a profession, speech 


bailiwick via on f two more 


ireas: speech or psychology. As 


group grew 
pathologists became more autonomous 
intensi- 


their curriculum became 


fied but 


more 
the 


of progress in related disciplines became 


narrower, and influences 


fewer and fewer. In recent years. this 


trend is reversing. Speech pathology is 
touched within 
by other areas of study and of 


takes 


of this phenomenon in the 


again being from and 


without 
i Travis account 


clinical practice 


first of four 


Handbook of Speech Pathology. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 19: 


Pp. viii + 1088. $12.01 


which is a series 


the Handbook 


each 


parts ol 
discussing a subject 
The 


areas are: speech, physiology, phonetics 


of ch ipters 


speech pathology tour 


asic to 


and acoustics. Psychology is missing as 


a chapter but it is there mostly in C 


n’s discussion on the develop- 


if speec h. In general, these basic 
are presented well 


sophistication changes drastically 


through the first six chapters 


IRST we must consider the four basic 


chapters 


the 
velopment of language in the history of 
of the child 
He 


Cx- 


Speech, Simon’s account of de- 


man as well as in the life 


is informative and well documented 
does not restrict his sources to the 
perimental literature but draws also on 
and linguistics to 
His approach to 
child is 


by a 


anthropology fill out 


a fascinating story 
language development in the 
frankly behavioristic, influenced 
reinforcement 


As he distinguishes man’s linguistic 


theory of speech learn- 


ing 


behavior from similar behavior in other 


lies > 
animals. his behaviorism slips a little 


and one feels that the novelty that is 
symbolic behavior 


claimed for 


2: 


| 

Dr. Hirsh is in charge of the Psycho- a) 
logical Laboratory at the Central Insti- 4. 
tute for the Deaf in St. Louis, and i 7 
Heating 
of speech re- ment 
habilitation of hearing dat fif- are ; 
University, well before his association 
with the Acoustic Lab- 
orator 

been 4 

C6 

4s 


might have a difficult time when ana- 
lyzed in such terms as proposed by the 
philosopher Charles Morris (Signs, Lan- 
guage and Beh wor, 
subject 


1946) on the same 


Physiology. Neurophysiology fares 
in this basic part of the book. 
Certainly we that 


will 


less well 
can assume 
such a handbook have 


read something else about speech pa- 


the 
reader of 


thology, but we cannot assume him to 
be an expert on the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the hervous system, even of 
those parts that have to do with speech 
Yet Robert West’s demands 
this much of the reader in order that 
his 


chapter 
attempts at theoretical interpreta- 


appreciated. Only 


tion be a superficial 


nod is made toward basic structures and 
some of the fundamental principles of 
nervous function. The bulk of the chap- 
ter represents a rather strained attempt 


to apply notions concerning electronics 


cybernetics. and binary d gits to 


The 


mythology that does 1 


nery- 
ous function result is a neuro- 


10t seem to have 
a real place in this Handbook. Pro- 
fessor West warns the reader at the 
first that he does not propose to cover 


principles of neurophysiology pertinent 
to the speech process (as he did so 
well in his textbooks with Ken- 
nedy, Carr, and Backus. The Rehabili- 
tation of Speech, 1937 and 1947 

Rather he tells us that he has chosen 


some of these more abstract 


own 


topics ‘be- 
cause they are 


W hen 


presently much talked 


about 


neurophysiologists meet 
around the council fires’ 
Phonetics. The sounds of speech 


have been most 


conveniently described 


through a process of analysis and sub- 
given in terms of the positions 
of the articulators: teeth 
soft palate, etc system 


which has 


least pedagogically, is redone and pre- 


analysis 
tongue, lips 
This 
the 


elegant 


borne test of time at 


sented very clearly by G. W Gray 
Two disappointments cloud this piece 
of descriptive phonetics First, there 


is only a single. inadequate diagram— 
and no anatomical discussion—to orient 
the reader with respect to the various 
parts that play the important 
speech articulation 
Gray 


roles in 
Perhaps Professor 
assumed that this 
might have preceded 


well he might: but it 


introduction 
his chapter, and 
did not. Second. 


26 


_ that 


similar 


recent 


research has 
quacy of defining speech elements in 
terms of static positions 


shown the inade- 
as Gray him- 
self points out, but this research did not 
effect significant changes in this stil] 
fairly classical treatment. 
Acoustics, Speakers emit sounds and 
thus the speech process will be under- 
stood better if we know something of 
acoustics B P 


acoustics, but 


Bogert teaches us 
a thorough appreciation 
of his tightly packed fifteen pages will 
require some sophistication in 
matics. G. E 


on Bogert’s heels 


mathe- 
Peterson follows directly 
in the same chapter 
with a very careful and logical discus- 
i acoustics of speec h sounds 
This 


of the research that might have mod- 


material is up to date and some 


ernized the chapter on descriptive pho- 
Also just 


part of psv« hology 


netics is here as the learning 


is incorporated in 
Simon’s account of speech development 


so the perception part of psychology 


at least as it concerns the perception of 


speech, is included Peterson’s treat- 


ment of the acoustics of speech 


Having been introduced to 1coustical 


instruments in this preceding chapter 
we are next exposed to a chapter on in- 
struments used in speech pathology (M 
D. Steer and T D Hanley The sec- 
ond longest chapter in so long 


photo- 


because of a profuseness of 
instruments 


the book 


graphs. describes inging 
from simple tongue depressors. t rough 
disc and 

esoteric gadgets. like Fairbanks’ speech- 
This is an 
array and the photographs are 
excellent. but the other authors of the 
Handbook appear to regard the collec- 
i of the 
instruments discussed are utilized in the 
and 


follow ir 


tape recorders. to the 


most 
compressor-expander inter- 


esting 


as a museum 


fc few 


examining therapeutic procedures 


the clinical chapters. A 
comment must be made on a 
chapter on terminology (K. S. Wood) 
Almost half of the terms defined seem 
to be labels for anatomical parts, but 
these particular labels seem not to be 
used by the people who deal with pa- 
thology. Acoustical terms contain some 
errors in definition, and one wishes that 
the author might have used the Ameri- 
can Standard on Acoustical Terminol- 


ogy as an authority in the same way 


that he Nomia 


tomica for his anatomical terms 


used the Basle Ana- 


Now we are ready to tackle speech 


pathology, armed with basic informa- 


tion on speech development, phonet- 


ties, and acoustics, but only scantily 
sheathed with neurophysiology, and 
practically naked with respect to anat- 
omy and psychology. The scope of the 


problems that we are to encounter is 
Milisen 


surveys on 


summarily discussed by R 


with the help ofthe many 


the incidence of speech disorders done 


over the last 25 vears. He also presents 


in a second chapter, a general scheme 


for examining for speech disorders and 


includes within rather detailed proce- 


dures. many of 


which are more helpful 


in a practical way than the procedures 


given later on in the specific clinica 


chapters 


The Handbook devotes approxi- 
mately 100 pages to each of six maior 
kinds of speech disorder: (1) hearing 
loss and deafness: iphasia 3 


speech disorders 
tural defects of the palate and teeth 
4 voice disorders 5 irticulatory 
disorders and (6 stutteri 
disorders are arranged in 
ticular way in the Handbook: rather a 


Parts II and III 


between disorders associated with or- 


not 


this par- 


distinction is made in 


ganic abnormalities and those unrelated 
to organic ibnormalit 


this distinct 


is strained 


ies. Tr many cases 


ion 1s clear but in others 
ind In 
unimportant 


Hearing Loss and Deatness 


chapters ire devoted 


Three 


loss ar d 


to hearing 


deafness chapter in the 
otologist (Vv 


the pathology 


The longest 
book. written by an Good- 
hill), concerns diagnosis 


and surgery of deafness. Inclusion of 


deafness in the Handbook is a departure 
from Travis’ 1931 i 
the 


activities « arried out 


in the in- 


nonmedic al il 


book. but 
tervening vears 
with hard-of-hear- 
ing patients had mostly come from the 
training centers for speech correction. 
All told, the large chapter seems out of 
place because of its extensive (and ex- 
cellent) coverage of pathology and sur- 
gery. topics which will not ordinarily be 
of primary concern to the speech cor- 
rectionist. Would that the earlier chap- 
ters on descriptive phonetics (Gray) 
and on the neurophysiology of speech 


i 

_ 


(West) contained as good an anatomi- 
cal presentation as does this one on the 
ear! The two other chapters on deafness 
(S. R. Silverman) have to do with 
the educational procedures used for the 
deat and the hard-of-hearing, with par- 
ticular emphasis on deafness in children 
The author does not quite tell the 
speech pathologist how to educate a 
deaf child but rather presents, with an 
historical orientation, the rationale un- 
der which such educat is carried out 
Of all the clinical activities having to 
do with hearing, activities that the 
speech pathologist is likely to contact 


these two (surgery and education) are 


the least Irequentiy met he speech 
pathologist is more likely ¢ indertake 
Is more oO undertake 
iudiometry, to render an opinion about 
i hear d interpre he relevance 
of a he gz tes ind these more per 

er Opics are the very ones or ted 


Aphasia. This subject receives much 
nt. Three chapters on 
Its (J. Eisenson) present 


examination procedures 


iphasias staceme or 
= 
on ina ps 


chological correlates, and a good cunica 


ummary of symptom descri 
the kinds of therapy that have beer 
found successful. Less concrete, pos- 
sibly because the problems are less we 
understood, are the two chapters or 
iphasia in children (H. R. Myklebust 
This analysis of the developn ent of lar 
guage in the child does not seem to 
igree with the development is described 
in the basic chapter by Simon. It is not 
so much that the data disagree. but 
rather that the languages of the two 
accounts are so different. Simon main 
tains a behavioristic approach while 
Myklebust courageously wallows in the 
mentalistic mire, reaching, nevertheless 
solid shore when he tells us. without 


too 


lany specifics, how the aphasic 
child is found, d ignosed, and educated 

Palate and Teeth. Chapters on the 
speech disorders associated with defects 
of the palate and lip (H. Koepp-Baker) 
ind of the teeth (H. H. Bloomer) are 
refreshingly straightforward. To be sure 
we are dealing here with observable de- 
formities and only slightly less observ- 


able effects on the speech and voice 


The literature in this area is brought 


Lee E. Travis 


yn the Continental Dividk 


together well, with the chief omission 


being therapy after surgery and 


thesis. The topic is to iched here bri 


by both authors, but the details must 


sought 


n other chapters on voice 
disorders (G. P Moore and irticula- 
tory disorders (M. H. Powers) 

Voice When we « me to consider 
voice disorders (G. P. Moore we find 
that the chapters concerned are chap- 


ters by virtue of what the teacher or 


examiner hears. In the previous chap- 
ers oO he clet pal: e and de il de 


lormities, we were oriented toward spe- 
cific structural defects, but now we have 
voice symptoms defined partially 
terms of how the voice sounds but also 


in terms of what must be wrong. The 


lisorders considered include those that 
would be produced by the cleft palate 
The clinical literature is 


ear on the problems wel 


scription sy 


of the kinds of pre cedures 
to correc the symptoms are presented 
coherently. Again, the reader would cer 
tainly welcome a diagram or two that 
might show the relations among the 
structures that the author talks about 
in describing the voice disorders. By 


now we have had good pictures of the 


ear and some of the mouth and 
but the vocal mechanism has not bee 
desc ribed very well The second na 
lisorders (W. H. Perkins 


takes a more esthetic viev 


ter on voice 


i it 
voice It Is p iced I the sector or 
Functional disorders n ( 
he dis clio set ch 
in terms I cause s ¢ s 0 ne 
specificity of he disorde sell There 
is also here a valia ittemp » bring 
the kinds of things that a singing 
teacher does w th his students o the 
context ol voice therapy i context 
ore i liar to he spec nh corres 


M H Powe S 
kinds of defec ne 
speaker sounds Ke I t t he 
detec re l ne g tro 
each o ner ‘ e sil the 
defe¢ The iihor has exce 
el ot ) bringing 
ol ne ure Speer ) 
vhich ce dis ers mn 
The cidence ( ere ads ce 
i@cis | pop ( 

iT zed i lt es 
S carelt lly dox t ind the etn 
ids of exa 
otner ki ds rticu \ disorders 
and of rea ne se forth 
clearly. 

Stu [he fo chapte ) 
ire ql ainere ne 
thers These ire @€ss if 
ing and the iuthors are preoccupile 1 
with causes. When C. Van Riper writes 
ibout symptomatic therapy he tells us 
ess about the her 
rationale underlying it. It is p 
to note here that what Van Riper means 
DY a symptom is not just the speech 
symptom but rather the whole conste 
lation of symptoms th S associated 


is Nhe las et pre 

I g ¢ ] 

ere t \ 

d \ his l 
cern for the svchod he 
stutterer is Supporter 
lectior ol psychoar er 
tained from sample Ot stutterers 
Finally, S. Ainsworth’s emp 
tegrate various theories of stuttering re 
mains at such a relatively high level 


My 
; 
| 
\ 
W 
= 
be 
a] 
for classifying omission 
i i 
and the de- His 
d an outline 
+ 
| 
—— 


abstraction that at least this reviewer 
feels that the integration is better made 
by Van Riper in the development of his 
own point of view. 

Psychotherapy. The final section of 
the book has to do with psychotherapy 
and speech therapy. It was foreshad- 
owed in a chapter on psychotherapy in 
public-school speech correction in which 
psychodynamic examination procedures 
were presented as being of special value 
to the speech correctionist who would 
know as much about the personality of 
his patient as he does about his speech 
behavior. Travis leads off this fourth 
section with a chapter on the psycho- 
therapeutical process. It appears to the 
reviewer, who is uninformed on much 
of contemporary psychotherapy, to be 
a good general summary and introduc- 
tion to psychotherapy for readers who 
have otherwise not been trained in 
this area. It is not clear whether this 
account is something merely to be 
read about by speech correctionists or 
whether the author is suggesting that 
the thorough speech correctionist should 
be also a well-trained psychotherapist 
The particular therapies that have been 
found useful in dealing with disordered 
personalities in patients who also have 
speech disorders are discussed in the 
two following chapters on play therapy 
psychodrama, parent counselling, and 
group therapy (Z. S. Wolpe and O. 
Backus). 


A GENERAL evaluation of this book, 
written by 27 people, is difficult to 
make. There is no outstanding chapter 
nor even a couple of outstanding chap- 
ters that can be evaluated along with 
a mere mention of all the other chap- 
ters. If a student of speech pathology 
had only this one book to read, would 
he have enough? In this reviewer's 
opinion, he would not quite. So far as 
the basic background material is con- 
cerned, he would be missing a part 
on the psychology of learning, a topic 
which is fundamental to his understand- 
ing of the development of speech dis- 
orders as habits and to his under- 
standing of speech therapy. He would 
also lack basic information on anatomy 
and physiology, not merely the kind 
that would prepare him to do research, 
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but enough for an understanding of the 
structures whose function he is attempt- 
ing to manipulate. At the applied level, 
he would have obtained good informa- 
tion both of theoretical bases and of 
specific therapeutic procedures that he 
uses in dealing with articulatory dis- 
orders, voice disorders, and certain 
forms of aphasia. Therapeutic proce- 
dures involved in helping stutterers he 
will not find presented in detail, but 
perhaps the details of therapy do not 
belong in a handbook of this kind. But, 
if that view is one of the editor’s con- 
ceptions, then he should not have al- 
lowed them to appear in other chapters. 
Finally, let it be said that the relation 
between speech therapy and_ psycho- 
therapy, which has been growing stead- 
ily in recent years, is not made clear. 
After reading these chapters, a speech 
pathologist might well question, particu- 
larly if he is interested in aphasia or 
stuttering, whether he should have be- 
come a speech pathologist in the first 
place; which is cart and which horse? 

The editor is to be congratulated for 
attempting to pull together such a vari- 
ety of subject matters and an even 
greater variety of writers. That he did 
not exercise more authoritarian control 
over the organization of the book in 
general, over the organization of chap- 
ters in particular, and over the style 
and level of presentation of informa- 
tion is probably to be laid to his mod- 
esty. 

There are a dozen or so textbooks in 
speech pathology and speech correction 
Some of them contain basic informa- 
tion and almost all of them contain 
practical, clinical information thai in- 
troduces the reader to the kinds of 
things that he will have to do as a clini- 
cian. Then there is a great gap between 
these textbooks and an extensive, un- 
systematized literature, mostly in the 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders (in the U.S.A.), which does not re- 
strict itself to clinical material but also 
includes articles on experimental pho- 
netics and psychoacoustics. The Hand- 
book will serve partially to bridge this 
gap by organizing and summarizing 
much of this literature. It cannot be 
used successfully by the naive reader 
as an introduction to speech pathology, 
nor can it be counted on, in all of 


its subdivisions, to be the authoritative 


and comprehensive summary of existent 
knowledge; but its role intermediate be- 
tween these two functions will be use- 
ful to most professional workers con- 
cerned with disorders of communica- 
tions 


Psychotherapy for 
the Forgotten Age 


Benjamin Harris Balser (Ed.) 


Psychotherapy of the Adolescent. 
New York: International Universi- 


ties Press, 1957. Pp. 270. $5.00. 
Reviewed by BARBARA K. SUTHERLAND 


who is chief psychologist of the Adoles- 
cent Unit of the Children’s Medical 
Center in Boston. She has a Radcliffe- 
Harvard degree eight years old and has 
been busy studying and understanding 
adolescents ever since, partly at the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center in Bos- 
ton. She likes adolescents and does not 


find that this trait interferes with her 


work as therapist. 


_ the many volumes on psychi- 
atric techniques, those which deal 
directly with the treatment of the ado- 
lescent are few and far between. This 
book, edited by Dr. Benjamin H. Balser 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons at Columbia University, invades 
the ‘never-never’ land of this most chal- 
lenging field of adolescent psychiatry. 
It is a symposium, so organized that it 
covers psychotherapy of the adolescent 
at different levels, ranging from the in- 
tensive hospital treatment level as de- 
scribed by Drs. Greaves and Regan of 
the Payne Whitney Clinic to the coun- 
seling techniques at the school-level as 
described by C. Thurston Chase, head- 
master of the Eaglebrook School. 
Despite the great variety of ap- 
proaches, all of the authors are in agree- 
ment that the flexibility of technique 
is more important than the technique 
itself. As Dr. Irene Josselyn of the In- 


4 

4 

a 

7 

4 

an 


stitute of Psychoanalysis in Chicago 
points out, “therapy of the adolescent 
must be as changeable as the adolescent 
himself.” This precept means that the 
demand on the therapist to be always 
in tune with his patient is far more 
stringent than in adult or child psychi- 
atry. Despite apparently full under- 
standing of the principle, but little con- 
cern is expressed for the necessity of 
training the psychiatrist in adolescent 
psychotherapy as such, instead of de- 
pending upon the techniques he acquires 
for child and. adult psychiatry. While 
Dr. Sidney Berman stresses this point 
when he says that “the unique psycho- 
logical organization of the adolescent 
is such that neither the skills appropri- 
ate to children those used with 
adults will prove successful in the treat- 
ment of the adolescent,” he 
later that treatment 


nor 


suggests 
of certain adoles- 
cents may be impossible. Is it not more 
likely that the real question here is not 
the treatability of the patient but rather 
the finding of the right time and tech- 
nique for a particular youngster? Dr. 
Berman also puts himself in favor of 
frequent, regular, long-term interviews 
for adolescents, although the other au- 
thors present evidence that in many 
cases this procedure is not essential and 
perhaps not even advisable. The effec- 
tiveness of short-term treatment for 
group is made clear through- 
volume by other authors. 


this age 
out this 


; is an interesting divergence of 
feeling among the various authors re- 
garding their own reactions to psycho- 
therapy with the adolescent. In the ar- 
ticle by Drs. Harris and Heald of the 
Children’s Medical Center in Boston, an 
account of the psychotherapy of ado- 
lescents by pediatrician and psychiatrist 
at a combined clinic and in-patient hos- 
pital level, one senses the real enjoy- 
ment of these therapists in working 
with the adolescent, as well as their 
success in dealing with the age group. 
These authors are also least concerned 
with treatment of the parents of the 
patient, and it may well be that their 
concentration on the patient instead of 
on the parent-child relationship makes 
their work easier and more satisfying. 
They are, of course, dealing with less 


seriously disturbed youngsters than, for 
instance, those described by Dr. Jos- 
selyn where work with the parents was 
essential, or those of Dr. Franklin Rob- 
inson of the Children’s Service Center 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., whose article on 
the psychotherapy of adolescents at an 
in-patient treatment level deals specifi- 
cally with the interrelation of work with 
patient and parents. Certainly one is 
left somehow with the impression that 
the sincere enjoyment of psychotherapy 
with the adolescent is not unrelated to 
success in the field. 

The unusual emphasis in the sym- 
posium on preventive psychiatry, via 
either school or pediatrician, strikes this 
reviewer as a valuable step in the ex- 
tension of psychiatric facilities for the 
adolescent. While many might criticize 
the idea that the teacher or family doc- 
tor can act as a therapist, it is neverthe- 
less that these are the two 
groups which have the best opportunity 
to see the difficulties at an early stage 
and so, with proper guidance, to pre- 
vent the development of more serious 
disorders. The whole question of ade- 
quate training for these groups is one 
which needs extensive consideration. It 
is not dealt with in this volume, but 
there are many indications that this 
road to better mental health is both a 
logical and an accessible one 

The inclusion by the editor of Dr. 
Ruben Pottash’s psychotherapeutic in- 
terview with an adolescent highlights 
many of the points made by the other 
authors. It shows the necessity for un- 
derstanding of the psychodynamics of a 
case and for skillful handling of ma- 
terial in accord with the needs of the 
particular patient. Most valuable of all 
is the clear demonstration of the ado- 
lescent’s ability to work out a problem 
in a short period of time when given 
the proper therapeutic setting. While 
adolescent changeability may at times 
mean that the therapist must strain his 
own more rigid personality, it also 
means that adolescent flexibility be- 
comes a distinct asset in the treatment 
of this age group. 

This volume raises a hope that one 
day the field of adolescent psychother- 
apy will no longer be a ‘never-never’ 
land but will become a land of oppor- 
tunity for preventive psychiatry. 


obvious 


The Child in the 
Latency Period 


Cecil V. Millard and John W. M. 
Rothney 


The Elementary School Child: A 
Book of Cases. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 660. 
$4.90. 


Reviewed by Sam L. WitrRYOL 


who for the last five years has been As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Connecticut. Before that 
he had been at Syracuse University 
where he had taken his PhD in devel- 
opmental psychology under the guid- 
ance of George G. Thompson. He has 
a monograph coming out on what he 
calls “marginal social situations,” the 
“dare situations” children chal- 
lenge adult authority or physical dan- 
ger, and he is working now (with Wal- 
ter Kaess) on the concept of social 
intelligence, a long-range program. In 
addition he does all the other things 
that a developmental psychologist turned 
clinician might be expected to do—does 
them in his own way. 


when 


HREE recent research and concep- 

tual trends are suggested by the 
twenty-two case histories which com- 
prise the substance of this book. First, 
there has been an increase in the 
amount of literature devoted to study 
of children of the elementary school 
ages, in Freud’s Latency Period. Next, 
there has been a marked tendency for 
psychologists to attempt the definition 
and formulation of constructs about the 
nature of normal or healthy personality 
And third, there has been a long over- 
due attempt to integrate the research 
findings from developmental psychology 
with the speculations of personality the- 
orists, as is demonstrated by such text- 
books as Baldwin’s in child psychology 
and Ausubel’s in adolescent psychology. 
Millard and Rothney have not, how- 
ever, formulated detailed hypotheses in 
their brief introductory and concluding 
chapters which are essentially practical 
and pedagogical. They describe a few 
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developmental principles and defend the 
rationale and utility of describing The 
Individual. 

The presentations of the cases il- 
lustrate operationally these trends. Al- 
though the authors do not explicitly set 
forth the nature of the normal person- 
ality, their operations are implicit in 
their selection of examples. The com- 
plexities of the ‘normal child’ are ap- 
parent in the cases. One sees clearly 
why a simple definition of normality 
as freedom from behavior pathology or 
as approximating modal trait distribu- 
tions fails to satisfy either psychologists 
or their students. The book is intended 
primarily for use by educators and edu- 
cational psychologists. The case data 
should be of interest, however, to psy- 
chologists specializing in personality or 
in clinical work. The potential of the 
classroom as a psychological laboratory 
of human behavior is temptingly dem- 
onstrated, and one wonders why so 
many psychologists not interested in the 
formal aspects of education have so 
iong overlooked these fruitful research 
possibilities. 

The book was designed to aid pros- 
pective teachers of elementary school 
children to interpret measures of physi- 
cal and mental status in connection with 
anecdotal observations for evaluation of 
growth in normal children. The longi- 
tudinal data for each of twenty-two 
children were systematically obtained. 
but the student observers and the others 
were not always expert. Case histories 
were obtained for the pre-school years. 
and one of the authors, Millard, as- 
sessed follow-up status in the high- 
school years. The result is a reasonably 
clear longitudinal picture of each child 
from birth through adolescence with 
special concentration in preadolescence. 

The authors do not pretend that the 
cases have been presented in ‘depth.’ 
Clinicians and _ personality theorists 
would not find the histories—you should 
pardon the expression—dynamic.’ In 
the approximately twenty-five pages de- 
voted to each case are individual curves 
of physical and mental status compared 
with group developmental norms. Most 
of the recorded anecdotal observations 
are school-oriented and were collected 
by different persons. Quality and con- 
tent vary from straight reports to so- 
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cially evaluative and clinically inter- 
pretive comments. That the authors are 
cognizant of this variability is demon- 
strated in questions for discussion that 
follow each case. The result is a series 
of descriptions of normal children in 
the developmental process. The descrip- 
tions are mainly operational; nowhere 
is a comprehensive, summary, diagnostic 
evaluation attempted. 


i. is refreshing and thought provoking 
to read longitudinal cases of normal 
children. This is not to say that neurotic 
symptoms are not present in many of 
these children. Even the libido is tickled 
in many instances. The ratio of positive 
behavior manifestations to negative 
signs is, however, more balanced than 
one finds in a casebook that deals with 
descriptions of pathology. Although be- 
havior observations are school-oriented 
in the design of the book, practicing 
clinicians will note with interest that 
school teachers frequently have access 
to significant data concerning peer and 
family relationships. These cases, more- 
over, suggest more significant personal- 
ity development than is implied in the 
characteristization of “latency.” 

One feels a few disturbing reactions 
to this compendium. While the cases 
are rumerous and varied within the 
normal range (e.g, IQ = 100+ one 
standard deviation), the brevity of 
presentation frequently leads one to an 
incomplete appreciation of the longi- 
tudinal sweep and even of the broad 
outlines of individual behavior dynam- 
ics. Too often the IQ declines with 
age, making developmental principles 
suspect, and it will take a skillful 
teacher to reconcile this fact with the 
usual genetic conception. The cases 
selected may, indeed, have been in- 
tended to present the opportunity, for 
the behavior descriptions are uneven 
from case to case. Nevertheless the 
categorical format works surprisingly 
well. 

The pedagogical utility of this book 
is contingent solely on the skill of the 
educational psychologist using it as a 
text. It is difficult to teach general 
principles from real life, even when 
real life is ordered in a casebook. Un- 
sophisticated students are only too 


ready to make the generalization that 
individual behavior is unique, a sub- 
versive error that might, of course, put 
psychologists out of business. The use 
of developmental data and test records 
applied to individual cases merits spe- 
cial commendation in this book-—ever 
though that nasty IQ does not always 
stay put 

Millard and Rothney have succeeded 
in combining objective developmental 
data with longitudinal personality de- 
scriptions. They provide neat illustra- 
tions of the personal and educational 
problems of normal school children 
They explore a neglected age range by 
means of clinical examples. Their book, 
indeed, represents another contribution 
to psychology by clinical example. Pri- 
marily its examples are intended as part 
of the preparation for teachers working 
with elementary-school children. Sec- 
ondarily, vet significantly, its cases rep- 
resent the marriage of developmental 
and personality conceptions in a not 
widely explored age-range of normal 
(nonpathological) children 


Is Obesity a 
Disease? 


Hilde Bruch 


The Importance of Overweight. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1957. 


Reviewed by Stpney Coss 


who is Associate Professor of Epidemi- 
ology in the Graduate School of Public 
Health at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He is an MD, specializing in the epi- 
demiologic approach to noncommunica- 
ble disease, especially to arthritis, but 
he also has great general interest in the 
etiology of chronic illness, particularly 
in those cases where psychological and 
social factors appear to be important. 


though it is ob- 
served with great regularity, is 
not the cause of obesity.” This super- 
ficially illogical statement is well han- 
dled by the author when she points out 
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that obesity is not only not a single dis- 
ease but in fact no disease at all. Like 
fever, overeating and the concomitant 
obesity are regarded by this author 
merely as symptoms of a,variety of 
disease processes. Since both are symp- 
toms of underlying disease, one cannot 
be causally related to the other 

Having handily cleared this first hur- 
dle, the book, which sets out to present 
a comprehensive discussion of the prob- 
lem, quickly falls into a quagmire of 
indecision in a chapter aimed at 
nition of overweight 


a defi- 
Not only does the 


chapter fail to arrive at a satisfactory 


definition, but the reader is left with 
the uncomfortable suspicion that it is 
the rate of change of body weight that 


is of interest to the author rather than 


the phenomenon of overweight about 
which the book purports to be written 

This chapter, entitled What is Over- 
weight?, is interrupted in the middle 
by a vituperative digression about the 
“overeager pseudoscientific statistical 
approach” of an author who presumed 
to come to a different conclusion 
lar violence is done to the chapter The 


Cultural 


Simi- 
Frame, interesting and 
about the cultural 
aspects of obesity, including the obesity 
of the 


terspersed with tirades against the gen- 


where 
useful information 


nouveau riche, is ruthlessly in- 


about 
that 


attitude overweight. It is 


pointed out the current American 


propaganda campaign against obesity 


a 
often upsets the tender emotional bal- 


ance of the corpulent. By contrast, no 
credit is given to this campaign for the 
effect it has on f 


purely cultural origin. 


probably obesity o! 


| HE reader who gets through the first 


hundred pages will come to interesting 


information on the familial aspects of 
obesity and on the mental and physical 
development of the child. Par- 
ticularly valuable is the chapter on the 
difficulties with the proper 
interpretation of the basal metabolism 


obese 
associated 


test in very obese persons. In this day 
and age, however. the medical reader 
may feel a little cheated at the lack of 
any mention of the value of the protein- 
bound ruling 
out thyroid abnormality. This is par- 


iodine determination in 


ticularly surprising when one remem- 
bers that the author was at one 
engaged in biochemical research. 


time 


i the later chapters the author is 
really at home with her subject, for her 
training in clinical pediatrics, psychi- 
atry, and psychoanalysis have prepared 
her well for the presentation and discus- 
sion of clinical case material. Even the 
style changes in this section to become 
fluent and readable. The disjointed, in- 
flammatory, and sometimes vituperative 
manner of the early pages is mostly 
gone. To be sure, the first person singu- 
lar continues to crop up with great reg- 


ularity. but here it seems much more 
natural 
This section of the book rambles 


from the mental development of obese 
through a Thin 
Fat People, to a closing chapter on psy- 


children discussion of 


chotherapy. Along the way a distinction 
is’ emphasized between developmental 
differ- 
ence that seems rather artificial, for the 


obesity and reactive obesity, a 


“jnability to tolerate frustration,” which 
is the “core” of the problem in devel- 
opmental obesity, is surely quite similar 
to “overeating as a response to or com- 
pensation for tension and frustration,” 
which is the most emphasized aspect 
of reactive obesity. It is unlikely that 
this division will ultimately be of any 
more value than the more common di- 
vision into endogenous and exogenous, 
which the author deprecated in an ear- 
lier chapter 

The initial statement, that obesity is 
no disease, leads to the expectation of 
a book on “clinical phenomenology,” as 
James Spence has so aptly put it in the 
Lancet for 1953 this latter 
part of the book is clearly clinica car- 


Instead 
tography or, in termi- 
the natural history of a dis- 
ease. This is the 
rather large 
of thought that 
It will be this 
the form and flow of 


pre-Spencerian 
nology 
most serious of the 
number of discontinuities 
appear in the book 
fracturing of 


which will 


make this book unacceptable to most 


constant 


ideas 


scientists 


Uneasy Home for Labor’s 
Men of Knowledge 


Harold L. Wilensky 


Intellectuals in Labor Unions: Organizational Pressures on Professional 
Roles. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 336. $6.00. 


Reviewed by JoHN R. COLEMAN 


Dr. Coleman is Professor of 
Economics and Assistant Head of that 
department in the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh. He 
thor of Goals and Strategy in Collective 
Bargaining (Harper, 1951), Labor Prob- 
lems (McGraw-Hill, 1953) 
of Causes of 


Associate 


is the au- 


and sections 
under 


1955 ) 


Peace 
(Harper, 


He is a consultant in labor-management 


Industrial 
Collective Bargaining 
relations and experienced in arbitration. 


ta readers who have observed the 
American labor movement at close 
hand will feel restrained in offering their 
gratitude to the author of this study of 


the experts 
rary 


within 
From his years of experi- 
Harold 
Wilensky of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy of the University of Michigan has 
sensed the kinds of critical questions 
that need to be raised about the 
of the staff 
making processes. If he sometimes fails 


working contempo- 
unions 


ence inside and outside unions, 


role 
experts in union decision- 
to offer a sufficiently complete answer 
to one of his own questions, he at least 
shows the way in which the question 
can be explored and throws out a teas- 
ing idea or two which will give the next 
researcher some starting hypotheses 
Wilensky recognizes that the intellec- 
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tual’s role can fruitfully be studied 
within many different social institutions, 
but he builds on the special character- 
istics of labor’s technicians to develop 
new aspects of the question as to how 
society utilizes its men of knowledge. 
For the labor movement, the intellec- 
tual presents a continuing dilemma: the 
rank-and-file member and the leader 
from the ranks frequently feel com- 
pelled to deride the expert's contribu- 
tion to their well-being, at the same 
time that they are making themselves 
increasingly dependent upon that expert 
in their steady drift towards a more 
complex, legalistic, and bureaucratic 
life. Scarcely a new idea in the union 
headquarters will travel far without the 
active intervention of the variety of 
specialists who add their individual 
measures of legal sanction, economic 
argumentation, or, above all, sales ap- 
peal, to the ideas. 

These hired men of knowledge bear 
little resemblance to the intellectuals of 
whom Selig Perlman wrote so scath- 
ingly years ago in his Theory of the 
Labor Movement, for the new intellec- 
tual is seemingly so enmeshed in the 
daily tasks of helping to administer the 
union that he has neither the time nor 
the iriclination to push actively for 
sweeping changes in the union’s outlook 
and program. The union’s education of- 
ficer, for example, is seen by Wilensky 
as a man whose job is less to make 
people think than it is to build mem- 
bership loyalty to the incumbent lead- 
ers and their policies. The Facts-and- 
Figures Man gives added respectability 
to the union bargaining statements di- 
rected at the general public and, within 
the union, enhances the leaders’ control 
over the members through judicious use 
of his expertise. And “the Negro race 
relations functionary serves as symbol 
of the top officers’ good intentions, acts 
as trouble-shooter wherever Negro mili- 
tancy is directed against the dominant 
white machine, and becomes a cautious 
if sometimes persistent lobbyist for Ne- 
gro interests at national headquarters.” 
Perlman could scarcely use such evi- 
dence to substantiate his picture of the 
intellectual as a man who, seeing labor 
as an abstract mass gripped by an ab- 
stract force, sought to give to that mass 
the goal of a new social order. Far from 
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Harortp L. WILensky 


making organized workers tools of their 
own social philosophies, the intellectuals 
now appear to have become the tools of 
the unions in the search for respectabil- 
ity and order. The experts, not surpris- 
ingly, have shown a preference for sur- 
vival over extinction. 


"Ris task of studying the experts was 
a formidable one. Wilensky wanted to 
know what such men do and what sig- 
nificance they assign to what they do. 
He sought his answers through two hun- 
dred interviews, almost as many ques- 
tionnaire responses, and long periods of 
close observation of union life. His 
methods are always so clearly described 
that, coupled with his infatuation for 
the making and naming of categories. 
the text occasionally intrudes upon the 
reader's education. But one can for- 
give much from the coiner of even 
such jaw-breakers as “Legislative-Lib- 
eral Missionary” and ‘“Religious-Ethico 
Missionary” when most of the book 
is so enlightening and perceptive. Us- 
ing group photographs rather than in- 
dividual portraits, Wilensky tells far 
more about the intellectuals’ functional 
roles, entry channels into unions, ave- 


nues of influence, measures of impact, 
and working environment than has been 
set down heretofore. 

What emerges: most clearly are the 
pressures working upon the subjects 


under scrutiny. “Political criteria and 


nepotism in recruitment; the absence 
of regularized salary structures, tenure 
systems, and promotional procedures: 
the fact that the role orientations of 
most experts deviate significantly from 
the model of the bureaucratic profes- 
sional; the unexpectedly high influence 
of the Missionaries; an all-pervasive 
anti-intellectualism, the personal loyalty 
and ‘pro-Labor’ imperatives, the crisis 
atmosphere and the demand for flexibil- 
ity’—of such is the union intellectual’s 
life made. His job would appear to 
make many impossible demands upon 
him. He must be both one hundred per 
cent loyal to his boss and independent, 
both one of the boys and a man some- 
what aloof and mysterious, both intel- 
lectual and anti-intellectual. Armed with 
the insights provided here, one can 
easily imagine the extra conflicts pro- 
vided for some of today’s experts in 
unions as they watch the comparatively 
rare cases of a decline in personal mo- 
rality among their officers or the more 
common cases of a decline in the off- 
cers’ interest in the very ideology of 
democratic protest which led certain of 
the intellectuals into the union move- 
ment in the first place. 

Whether approached as a study of 
one phase of the administration of un- 
ion affairs or as a report on the way in 
which one part of the society’s brain 
power is being used or misused, /ntel- 
lectuals in Labor Unions is soundly con- 
ceived and effectively executed. It de- 
serves to be the forerunner of other 
work which will probe more deeply into 
the organization and operation of some 
of the most influential voluntary asso- 
ciations in our times, the labor unions. 


If, therefore, a scientific civilization is to be a good civilization it is necessary that in- 
crease in knowledge should be accompanied by increase in wisdom. I mean by wisdom a 
right conception of the ends of life. This is something which science in itself does not 


provide. 


—BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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CP SPEAKS 


Wuo TaLks To WuHom 
Asout WuHaT? 


Sloe empiricists thought of the mind 
as in the head, shut away inside the 
skull. perpetually trying to gain infor- 
mation of the external world by inter- 
preting the signals that sensation brings 
to it. And Charles Bell conceived of the 
nervous circle whereby the mind can 
complete a movement only because 
sensation keeps it constantly informed 
of how the movement is progressing— 
feedback, con- 
ceived of more than a century before 
those terms were coined. CP is in the 
same boat as the mind. It listens and 
talks, off by itself, never seeing the peo- 
ple whom.-it serves. The books come in 
and they must have been generated by 
authors, but who are the authors? And 
who then are the reviewers? And who 
the readers? CP would like 
more about all these people 

CP has, of course, a relation to the 
American Psychological Association, the 
APA. CP is the APA’s child, but that 
is not the important point. What CP 
wants to know is: Is the APA talking 
to itself? Does the APA write the books 
which the APA reviews for the APA to 
read? We now have the answer to two- 
thirds of that question, based on vol- 
ime 1 of CP, the 1956 volume. 

Mostly the reviewers are members of 
the APA—i98 APA members out of a 
1956. The other 
Europeans, 4 sociologists, 
+ nonpsychic medical men, 2 psychi- 
itrists. 2 anthropologists, 2 philoso- 
phers, 2 statisticians, and a half a dozen 
miscellaneous people. The APA is 
pretty much writing its own journal, 
and that is quite natural. The Consult- 
ants are all APA members, and they 
suggest to CP whom they 
know. This situation may, however, 
change a little presently. CP already 
has some unofficial European friends 


servomechanism a 


to know 


total 225 reviewers in 
were 5 


reviewers 


who are de facto 


consultants, and it 
hopes to win some more 

Now what about the authors of the 
books reviewed? Only 156 of the 321 
authors of 1956 
little 


were APA members. 
than half. That is 
good. CP wants not to be provincial. 
Of the 165 authors outside the APA 
there were 41 foreigners, 31 psychi- 
atrists and psychoanalysts. 22 sociolo- 
gists, and 18 subalterns (junior joint 
authors not in the APA when the senior 
author is an APA member). That leaves 
53 authors, scattered among physiology 
medicine, human 


just a less 


relations, personne] 
work, business administration, anthro- 
pology. religion, political science, social 


work, Jungian psychology, philosophy 
linguistics. his- 


tory, literature. music, public relations 


economics, education, 
and statistics—from 8 authors down to 
1 per field, none of them in the APA 
fs that a good enough spread? CP 


thinks that it is getting a pretty wide, 


dispersion among the American books 
but feels anything but complacent 
about its European coverage. It is not 
easy to find reviewers who read Ger- 
man, French, Russian, Italian, or Jap- 
anese readily and who know how to 
write the kind of review that CP wants. 

CP knows less who its readers are 
Almost 5000 APA members subscribe 
to it at the reduced APA rate, and there 


are about 800 other subscriptions, a 


figure which includes libraries and in- 
stitutions. That is who buys it. But 
who. reads it? Who both buys and 


reads’ And who reads without buying? 
“Only one,copy comes to our building,” 
writes one of CP's correspondents, “and 
there are ten of us here, so there is a 
rush to see who can get CP first”—a 
remark that flatters the Editor more 
than the Business Manager, who would 
like CP to be solvent. And what is it 
these people do they “read’’? 
Reading cover” 


when 
“cover to 


seems to 


mean 


scanning from cover to cover, 
letting the items generate tension when 
they will, then reading until the ten- 
sion is dissipated. That’s probably the 
right way. The review titles are de- 
signed to hook the scanner as he hurries 
along; after that it is up to the review- 
er’s prose to land him. Yet who is 
“him,” the reader? Usually an APA 
member. If every APA copy had two 
readers, and every other copy ten read- 
ers—-a most improbable disproportion— 
the APA would still be ahead of the 
outsiders, 5 to 4. Even at that CP 
thinks that it ought always to try not 
to think of itself in provincial terms 
to pretend there is a rush for its latest 
number when the new copies arrive in 
London. Tokyo. and Moscow 


PSYCHIATRIC GLOSSARY 


Dr. Robert W. White, CP’s consultant. 
sends in the following note on how the 
lay intelligentsia can be helped in the 
future to understand the psychiatrist’s 
jargon 

“The Psychiatric Associa- 
tion has just performed a useful serv- 
ice for those 
confused by 


American 


who are apt to become 


psychiatric language. Its 
on Public Information has 
brought forth, after five years of labor 
a tidy paper-bound entitled A Psychi- 
atric Glossary, intended for ‘non-psy- 


Committee 


chiatrists generally and particularly for 
other professional people who must deal 
with psychiatric subject matter in their 
work—such as writers, editors, lawyers, 
clergymen, health workers and others.’ 
Everything is here from abreaction to 
word salad—the latter perhaps an un- 
happy choice for the final entry in a 
book of The Association has 
worked a bit of propaganda into some 
of the definitions. Lay analysts will be 
disconcerted to read that a psychoana- 
lyst is ‘a psychiatrist with additional 
training in psychoanalysis, who employs 
the techniques of psychoanalytic ther- 
apy.’ But the glossary at least makes 
no claim that infallible: 
iatrogenic illness proves to be ‘an emo- 
tional illness unwittingly precipitated by 
the physician’s attitude, examination, or 
comments.’ This booklet, available from 
the Mental Health Materials 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, 


words 


doctors are 


Center 
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(no price given), should be of service 
in straightening out the widespread con- 
fusions about psychiatry.” 


ESPERANTO 


Maybe CP should never have published 
Dr. Fink’s letter (CP, Mar. 1957,} 2, 
87f.) about Interlingua’s ability to b4n- 
ish the graduate student’s French-Ger- 
man-Russian nightmare, for the letter 
alerted the Esperantists to the infiltra- 
tion of an enemy into a new field, to 
wit, the pages of CP. Justice, in the 
sense of the equal distribution of ig- 
norance, required that CP let Professor 
Adcock marshal the counterattack for 
Esperanto in December. Now the Es- 
peranto League of North America 
(RFD 1, Meadville, Pa.) wants CP’s 
readers to send in their questions about 
how to learn Esperanto and adds that 
they can do nothing better with mod- 
ern civilization’s increased leisure than 
to buy for $2.75 the sixteen-lesson 
Teach Yourself Esperanto, published by 
the English Universities Press and dis- 
tributed by the David McKay Com- 
pany of New York. The League does 
not get any money when you buy this 
book; it runs on enthusiasm. CP is go- 
ing to continue to publish in English, at 
least until the end of the year. 


Books To CoME 


What effect does your social class have 
on your therapeutic status? It is some- 
thing more than Can-you-afford-to-be- 
analyzed? CP thinks that Dijilas’s ‘new 
class’ in eastern Europe and northern 
Asia ought to be equipped with psychi- 
atrists and bets it is not. Anyhow John 
Wiley knows the truth and will be tell- 
ing us when they publish this spring 
Social Class and Mental Illness by A. 
B. Hollingshead, a Yale anthropologist, 
and F. C. Redlich, a Yale psychiatrist. 


The book is based on research, they 
say, and considers the “unpleasant” fact 
that various types of psychiatric treat- 
ment are clearly related to social class. 
They are wondering how psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts are going to like this 
idea (or does one say this fact?). Wait 
and see. 


Sometime this spring the Free Press is 
going to publish Roger Brown’s Words 
and Things, a book on language, its 
comparative psychology, its acquisition, 
its connection with culture, its pathol- 
ogies, its use in making people wish to 
do what they did not wish to do, in 
addition to the “Things” which are a 
bonus. This book and George Miller's 
together are going to make some kind 
of a whole; one is the patrix and the 
other the matrix, because the new book 
is what Roger Brown’s students heard 
during Brown’s six years of lecturing 
on this topic at Michigan and Harvard, 
and Miller’s text is what they saw. R. B. 
wouldn't repeat the text in a lecture, 
not he. But what is the next man going 
to do with patrix and matrix, cameo 
and intaglio, completing the whole? 
Well, if there’s no new content left, 
there are new means. Probably he'll 
give the course by gesture, thus im- 
pressing the class with the basic prin- 
ciple that meaning is something more 
than its carrier. 


am CP’s new gaiety with head- 
pieces for CP Speaks, Fitms, and On 
THE OTHER Hanp? CP owes these to 
Edgar M. Lovell of Boston’s educa- 
tional TV channel. He draws for them, 
and so, as it worked out, for CP too. 


—E.G.B. 


It is Criticism that, recognizing no position as final, and refusing to bind itself by the 
Shallow shibboleths of any sect or school, creates the serene philosophic temperament 
which loves truth for its own sake, and loves it not the less because it knows it to be 


unattainable. 


—Oscar WILDE 


Desegregation on 


the Couch 


Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry. Committee on Social 
Issues 


Psychiatric Aspects of School De- 
Segregation. (Report No. 37.) 
New York: Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, 1957. 
Pp. 95. $1.00. 


Reviewed by PRESTON VALIEN 


who is chairman of the Department of 
Social Sciences at Fisk University in 
Nashville, a member of the Council of 
the American Sociological Society, a 
contributing editor of the Journal of 
Negro Education, and the author of the 
article, The American Negro, in the 
Britannica Book of the Year for 1957 
He has published extensively on the 
educational problems of desegregation 
and is one of the authors of A Tentative 
Description and Analysis of the School 
Desegregation Crisis in Clinton, Ten- 
nessee, published by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nat B'rith 


cee Report represents the pooled 
observations and findings of an 
interracial group of psychiatrists and 
social scientists on the psychological as- 
pects of desegregation. The Report was 
prepared by the Committee on Social 
Issues of the Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry (GAP), in close 
collaboration with a group of social sci- 
ence consultants which included Drs 
Stuart Cook, Marie Jahoda, and Fritz 
Redl. Two other social scientists, Drs 
Gordon Hamilton and Robert Johnson, 
were also consulted. GAP has a mem- 
bership of approximately 250 psychi- 
atrists organized into a number of 
working committees which direct their 
efforts toward the study of various as- 
pects of psychiatry and toward the ap- 
plication of this knowledge to the fields 
of mental health and human relations 
Dr. Viola Bernard served as Chairman 
of the Committee on Social Issues and 
Dr. Mabel Cohen as chairman of the 
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editorial subcommittee during the prep- 
aration of the Report. 

The Report covers a wide range of 
insightful concerning the 
psychodynamics of responses to de- 
segregation, such as the fact that, when 
desegregation is conceived of as a proc- 
ess, opposition to it may be regarded 
as merely one phase of the whole proc- 
ess of its accomplishment. The psycho- 
social 


observations 


ills arising from segregation ar 
(1) of the 


community 


considered on the level 
dividual, (2) of the 
institutions, 
country as a whole 


group 
the 
The pregnant ob- 
servation is made that the psychological 
damage to the segregating group (in 
this case the whites) is equally as seri- 
the the segregated 
group, producing, as it does, a distor- 
tion of reality and an adaptive kind of 
self-appraisal based on invidious com- 


and its and (3) of 


ous as damage to 


parison rather than on valid personal 
growth and achievement. Further still 
the Report points out, in connection 
with a discussion of authority and co- 
ercion, that it has been just as coercive 
to legislate for segregation as it is now 
to legislate for desegregation 

The the 


racial myths and prejudices in support- 


treatment of functions of 
ing arguments for segregation is one of 
the most succinct and effective that this 
reviewer has seen, especially as it con- 
siders fears related to sex and the psy- 


chological, sociological, and biological 
aspects of interracial marriage. There 


is the trenchant question as to whether 
the fear of racially mixed progeny is 


a realistic rather than a rationalized 
basis for the maintenance of segrega- 
tion. 


yj Report is replete with principles 
based upon studies or observations. One 
is that firm, clear-cut policies by edu- 
cational leadership, and careful plan- 
ning that the 
school system and general community, 


includes all levels of 
play a major role in effecting smooth 
transition from segregated to desegre- 
gated schools. Another is that as 
as educators achieve a favorable school 


soon 


climate (through resolution of their own 
conflicting attitudes) and the provision 
of strong objective leadership, then the 
children’s racial loyalties 


can be ex- 


pected to give way to school, team, and 
class identifications and loyalties. Still 
further it is noted that many fights be- 
tween children of different racial groups 
are merely the customary neighborhood 
ritual in which a tested 
Far from being a sign of rejection of 
a new child, challenges to this type of 
fight are often a signal of potential ac- 
ceptability. The Report notes that since 
xcal community standards and values 
influence the behavior of children, it is 
to be anticipated that with the exist- 


newcomer is 


ence of a desegregated school environ- 
ment and the existence of a segregated 
community environment, conflicts may 
arise. An aspect of this 
conflict, not noted by the Report, is 


important 


the possibility of displaced aggression 
against minority children if school de- 
segregation results in the curtailment of 
some social or community activities for- 
merly enjoyed by the majority. The Re- 
port point, how- 
when it states that white parents 
fear status through hav- 
their attend desegregated 
schools may have their status problems 


makes an important 
ver 


W ho 
ing 


loss of 


children 


lessened by making attendance at de- 
segregated schools not a matter of per- 
sonal decision, but by requiring de- 
segregation of all the schools of a given 
When all schools de- 
segregated, no need that 
some children have special status ad- 


the choice of 


community are 


parents feel 
vantages or handicaps in 
school to 

The this little 
ume are few and relatively minor. Many 


attend 

shortcomings of vol- 
of the principles and observations are 
based upon actual desegregation studies 
and, in view of the comprehensiveness 
and success of the St. Louis desegrega- 
tion plan, one is surprised to note the 
from the from the 
highly useful bibliography of any ref- 


absence text and 
erence to the Anti-Defamation League's 
Freedom Pamphlet, The St. Louis Story, 
especially since later publications from 
this same source Also, 
while the Report correctly points out 
that anti-Negro discrimination and pre}- 


are included. 


udice exists among northerners as among 
southerners, one might wish that sharper 
attention had been called to the fun- 
damental distinction between the legal 


and public opinion support for segrega- 
tion which exists in the South as con- 


trasted with the legal and public opin- 
ion support for desegregation which 
exists in the North. 

All in all, the Report is an important 
and excellent document. It is addressed 
in the educators, counselors 
social workers, psychologists, and school 
administrators. It should prove useful 
to those persons who have professional 
responsibilities for school desegregation, 
as well as to 


main to 


social scientists, psychi- 
atrists, and other physicians who have 
familiarity with psychological concepts 
and who have attempted to assimilate 
these concepts into their practice and 


research 


Girding for the 
Long Pull 


Donald E. Super, John O. Crites, 
Raymond C. Hummel, Helen P. 
Moser, Phoebe L. Overstreet, and 
Charles W. Warnath 


Vocational Development: A Frame- 
work for Research. (Career Pat- 
tern Study, Monograph 1.) New 


York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1957. Pp. xiv + 142. $2.75. 


Reviewed by ANNE ROE 
who is a Clinical psychologist in New 
York, president of the Division of Clin- 
ical and Abnormal the 
American Psychological Association, au- 
The Making of a 
and in CP reviewer of Warner 
and Abegglen’s Big 


Psychology of 


thor of Scientist 
(1953), 


Business Leaders in 


America (CP, June 1957, 2, 168f.) 

H™ we have outlined the con- 
ceptual framework within which 

a 25-year research study has been 


planned, and also a brief description 
of the plan and of the early work on 
it. Field work was begun in 1951 
About a third of the monograph is 
devoted to an explication of the rea- 
sons why a theory of vocational de- 
velopment is needed, and a somewhat 
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jejune discussion of the theory of the- 
ories and of its application to the sci- 
entific study of vocational behavior. 
The discussions of vocational behavior 
and development, of vocational adjust- 
ment and maturity, and of career pat- 
terns are chiefly developments of posi- 
tions taken previously by the senior 
author. Criieria for vocational adjust- 
ment and maturity are more definitely 
and somewhat differently stated: voca- 
tional maturity is defined in two ways, 
called “VM I” and “VM II.” TI sus- 
pect that these terms will prove more 
confusing than helpful. so long as the 
concepts, which are separable, bear such 
similar labels. Certainly any attempt to 
organize thinking on these subjects is 
welcome. Analysis of the possible de- 
terminants of career patterns can be 
categorically exhaustive, but the book 
points out that the relative importance 
and the interaction of these variables 
is not yet known. The chapter on im- 
plications for further research presents 
a number of propositions for testing. 
and the Career Pattern Study itself has 
been designed to test them. The basic 
plan and the steps so far completed are 
presented in the final chapter. 

Briefly put, in Middletown, 142 
eighth-grade boys and 134 ninth-grade 
boys were given a large battery of tests. 
They and their parents were inter- 
viewed extensively. The interviews were 
semi-structured and recorded. A first 
follow-up has been completed with the 
boys now in twelfth grade or out of 
school. An analysis of the community 
was made—sociological, attitudinal, oc- 
cupational—and an Occupational Hand- 
book for Middletown has been pub- 
lished and is in use in the High Schoo! 
and the Community College. Many 
PhD dissertations have come out of the 
project and others are on the way. No 
references are given to these theses— 
unfortunately, since the appetite has 
been greatly whetted by their mention. 
The project is nobly planned and is 
being competently executed. It cannot 
but yield much sound and useful in- 
formation. If the data are handled with 
an emphasis on relations, rather than 
categories, more than information will 
come out of the Career Pattern Study. 


I, Me, It, and We: the Role of 


Religion in the Personality 
Paul E. Johnson 


Personality and Religion. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1957. Pp. 297. 


$4.50. 


Reviewed by WALTER Houston CLARK 


Dr. Clark is a Professor of Psychology 
(and a Dean) in the Hartford School 
of Religious Education of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation in Connecticut 
He wrote a doctoral dissertation on the 
Oxford Group under the direction of 
Gordon Allport at Harvard once upon 
a time. He is one of the founders of the 
Society for the Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion. Now he has written a Psychology 
of Religion which Macmillan expects to 
publish this spring. 


HE psychological world has been 

accustomed to receive every few 
years a book in the general field of psy- 
chology and religion from the pen of 
Paul E. Johnson, professor of the Psy- 
chology of Religion at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology. This is his best 
book to date. Written in the tradition 
of William James, it is the fruit of em- 
pirical observation subjected to reflec- 
tion and speculation. The observation is 
represented by a series of very readable 
case studies depicting the psychological 
development of several individuals with 
widely differing Christian backgrounds. 
also one Buddhist, and one Jewish, if 
we include some cogent quotations from 
the Diary of Anne Frank. The cases are 
then used to illustrate the theoretical 
discussion which is interspersed. 

The aim of the book is to integrate 
contemporary personality theory in such 
a way as to throw light on the religious 
functions of the personality. For this 
purpose Professor Johnson concentrates 
on four traditions of personality theory 
as he considers thev contribute to his 
own picture of the psyche. At the cen- 
ter he puts what he calls the 7, which 
then is manifested in four aspects de- 


nominated by different pronouns. First 
the / through its biological inheritance 
becomes aware of itself in its physio- 
logical and psychological aspects. This 
function he names the Me, and utilizes 
the theories of Sigmund Freud as the 
best guide to understanding this aspect 
of personality. He notes at the same 
time that psychoanalysis was developed 
from the tradition of the biological sci- 
ences. 

Next the / becomes aware of outer 
reality and adjusts to it. This aspect of 
the personality he names the /¢. For 
understanding this side of the J he 
makes use of Kurt Lewin’s field theory, 
and points out that it grows out of 
analogies which come from the physical 
sciences. 

But the individual as he grows finds 
himself a member of a society. To un- 
derstand this phase of the / we would 
expect to look toward the social sci- 
ences. Thus Professor Johnson finds to 
his hand the interpersonal theories of 
Harry Stack Sullivan, who came to psy- 
chiatry via the social sciences and who 
emphasizes the fact that the person 
comes to understand himself only as he 
discovers himself to be related to other 
people. This is the We aspect of the /. 

Yet there is still another aspect of 
the 7 to be accounted for. It is the 
ideal, aspiring function wherein the / 
seeks to transcend itself, and it is here 
that religion is to be found. The most 
characteristical demonstration is seen 
when man seeks for God. Hence this 
aspect is named the Thou-phase of the 
7. Clues to understanding the Thou are 
to be sought among those with an in- 
terest in the science of the Ideal. Gor- 
don W. Allport’s personalistic psychol- 
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ogy, with its rejection of 
determinism, its 


biological 
concern for values, 
and its proclamation of the uniqueness 
of the individual, is selected as furnish- 
ing the most fertile suggestions for 
understanding this expression of the J 
Furthermore, it is the Thou-phase of 
the / that searches the unknown and 
seeks to pierce the riddle of the future. 
Again Allport’s theory of “becoming” 
helps us to understand some of the laws 
of this search 


reviewer found this analysis a 
most suggestive piece of systematiza- 
tion, but he must also confess that it 
struck him in some ways as more plaus- 
ible than convincing. He does not, how- 
ever, expect the author to object to 
this stricture, for with characteristic 
modesty Professor Johnson rejects any 
claim to finality, while believing that his 
theory is useful and capable of stimu- 
further thought on the matter 
We might simply note here some of the 
reasons, all 


lating 


closely related, why any 
theory involving personality and _ reli- 
gion will have rough going if it aspires 
to achieve scientific status 

(1) Psychology has never taken re- 
ligion seriously as a factor in personal- 
itv. Thus the concerted attention that 
the subject needs 
harrowing of the 


Hence 


the ploughing and 
field, has not 
psychological 


been 
done science is 
not yet ready for a full-blown, consist- 
ent theory of the religious personality 
This volume of Professor Johnson’s is 
merely a starter. 

(2) The chief indication of the im- 
maturity of field is that there is no 
clear consensus among psychologists as 
to what 


religion is. Indeed some psy- 


chologists are so aware of the morass 
they enter when they try to define re- 
ligion that they avoid the attempt. Thus 
clear definition is lacking in the pres- 
ent volume where religion is variously 
described as “personal cooperation with 


On questions of means to a given end 


a trusted Creator of Values,” 
outreach to all relationships,” and “iden- 
tification with the highest and best.” 
These phrases are not antithetical, yet 
they are far from identical and so in- 
dicate the fuzziness of the field. When 
psychologists talk together, the lack of 
articulation is compounded. Are John- 
son and Freud, for example, speaking 
the same language when Freud is think- 
ing of religion chiefly as an infantile 
search for a father image? Should the 
psychologist of 


“universal 


religion have in mind 
the supine, conventional church-goer, or 
a saint and prophet like a Schweitzer 
or a Gandhi? The church-goer might be 
glad to revere the latter from afar but 
would be 
should 


own 


embarrassed if he 
authentic saint in his 
The psyc hology of reli- 


acutely 
find an 
family 
gion needs to resolve such dilemmas 
that the psychologist be- 
come considerably more self-conscious 
as to what kind of religion he is talk- 
ing about if he expects his science to 
get to first base 


It requires 


Much work of simple 
description still needs to be done. 

(3) The religious life is probably the 
most complex expression of that most 
complex manifestation of organic na- 
ture, human personality; yet culturally 
religion is of crucial importance, and 
the psychologist dare not turn his back 
on it. For this reason we need scores 
of volumes like Professor Johnson’s and 
hundreds of studies, all as exact as we 
can make them. The lack of them is a 
handicap to any writer on the subject, 
whoever he may be 

We need not, however. disparage the 
work in indicating the inevitable handi- 
caps under which it The re- 
viewer can think of no previous attempt 
in this difficult field that is half so sys- 
tematic and clear, with so many sug- 
gestive and fertile leads 
should be read 


labors. 


The volume 
Psychology is indebted 
to Professor Johnson. Let us hope that 
his good example will be followed by 
many others 


(if they concern the nature of the external 
world) science is the one and one true guide; on questions of the ends 
should be directed, science has nothing to say. 


to which means 


—NorMAN CAMPBELY. 


THE TESTING OF 
NEGRO 
INTELLIGENCE 


by Auprey M. SHuey 


Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College 


A critical review of 


several 


hundred investigations includ- 


ing more than 70 unpublished 


theses and dissertations and 


covering a 


40-year 


period. 


The research has been grouped 


into the following divisions: 


Preschool Children 


School Children 


High School and College Stu- 


dents 


Men in Armed Forces—World 
War I and II 


Superior and Inferior Deviates 


Delinquents 


Criminals 


Racial Hybrids 


Selective Migration 


Published March, 1958 


J. P. Bell and Company 375 pp. 
Lynchburg, Virginia Price: $4.00 
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The Delinquent Waiting 
for Leftie 


Michael Burn 


Mc. Lyward’s Answer. Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. 288. $3.95 


John K. Donohue 


oe 


251. $3.50. 


. . . Baffling Eyes of Youth.’”’ New York: Association Press, 1957. Pp. 


Reviewed by GrEorGE W. GOETHALS 


Dr. Goethals is Assistant Director of 
Harvard University’s new Laboratory 
of Research in Instruction and is also 
a Project Director for the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Health Iliness and 
Health. Formerly he was associated with 
Harvard's Laboratory of Human De- 
velopment. He reviewed the Funken- 
stein and Wilkie bibliography on stu- 
dent mental health in the September 
CP (p. 245). 


ie the 1930s a young playwright by 
the name of Clifford Odets wrote 
a one-act play with the intriguing title, 
Waiting for Leftie. Through a series of 
sharply etched vignettes he suggested 
that social problems can never be solved 
if left completely in the abstract. Some- 
one. must act. The taxi drivers in the 
play, therefore, decide to act on their 
own rather than to “wait for Leftie,” 
the union boss who is always expected 
at the meeting but who never appears. 
Odets’ thesis is that moments of social 
and personal crisis require both abstract 
plans and calculated action. 

These two books are written by two 
men who did not “wait for Leftie.” 
They depict two different ways, two 
different settings—indeed, suggest two 
different philosophies for working with 
the delinquent. The reader should be 
warned that neither book presents re- 
search findings, definitive discussions of 
theories of treatment, or offers panaceas 
for this highly complex social problem. 
Yet both books are important to read 
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because they suggest antithetical ap- 
proaches to the treatment of the de- 
linquent. 

The books are as different as their 
style of writing. Mr. Donohue writes 
in a journalistic style somewhat remi- 
niscent of another midwestern realist, 
James T. Farrell. Mr. Burn writes a 
prose reminiscent at times of Walter 
Pater. Both books skillfully communi- 
cate the approaches to treatment uti- 
lized in two different settings with two 
entirely different groups of youngsters. 
Mr. Donohue’s young people are repre- 
sentative of ‘gang culture’ during the 
depths of the depression in the 1930s. 
These boys have been literally in many 
cases left to the street, as a conse- 
quence of social conditions which are 
difficult for any reader to imagine un- 
less he has first-hand knowledge of the 
turbulent years of the 1930s. The theme 
Mr. Donohue presents is that extremes 
of economic and emotional deprivation 
force young boys to seek security in 
gangs, that these gangs, with no other 
avenues open to them, find a sense of 
esteem and prestige through the adop- 
tion of delinquent behavior. In essence, 
this book presents once again the expla- 
nation offered by Healey and Bronner 
that gangs turn to delinquent behavior 
when no other avenue is open for their 
activity. Before dismissing this thesis as 
an oversimplification, we must remem- 
ber the context in which Mr. Donohue 
was working—first as a Y.M.C.A. staff 
member and then as a probation officer 


in St. Paul during the depression, when 
youngsters were left in stringent and 
desperate straits. 

The young people Mr. Burn describes 
suffer instead from what seems to be a 
surfeit of parents. These young people 
come from every stratum of English 
social life, yet have in common the 
fact that their life and youth have been 
“usurped” by parents whose desire for 
them to succeed, achieve, remain chil- 
dren, persevere, or ‘be manly’ has cre- 
ated a situation of anxiety so deep that 
the child’s disturbance becomes unman- 
ageable. In this case, thus, delinquent 
behavior is a kind of protest against the 
over-driven or overly protected child- 
hood. Mr. Burn, a professional writer 
by occupation, has written his book in 
the role of a participant observer at 
Finchden Manor. He was invited to 
join the staff as a teacher by Mr. Ly- 
ward, the director of the school, to 
report fully on the work of the Manor 

The two books offer a fascinating 
contrast in approaches to the delinquent 
youngster. 

Mr. Donohue and a few other inter- 
ested individuals provided facilities for 
sport, team play, and camping trips 
through youth centers provided by the 
Y.M.C.A. in St. Paul. The gangs, how- 
ever, remained in their natural setting. 
If an individual was removed from the 
situation it meant but one thing—prison 
or reform school. This book is a simple, 
concise picture of the task of treat- 
ing delinquent behavior mise en scene 
Essentially, this is treatment through 
sports. The situation at Finchden 
Manor, however, is in distinct contrast 
The school operates on the premise that 
the child must be removed from his 
family or school, and in this new situ- 
ation learn to face and know himself; 
thus each can learn “to chase the ig- 
norant fumes that mantle their clearer 
reason.” 

The two books raise the fundamental 
question as to whether help should be 
given to an individual while he remains 
in his previous environment and reality, 
or whether in order to understand real- 
ity the individual must first find him- 
self. Granted that the conditions are 
different, yet the question remains: 
Should the child be removed from those 
pressures which have become so ex- 
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cruciating that he must be given sur- 
cease to find himself? Or does treat- 
ment (and I that Donohue and 
his colleagues are doing the best they 
can to give treatment) coincident with 
a person solving other real-life prob- 
lems get more closely to the core of 
adjusting to reality than isolation from 
it? 


feel 


(>. thread that is common to both 
books, however, is the credentials of 
the who are with 
the young people. Essentially they come 
down to one specific 


individuals working 
in both situations 


somebody cared. In St. Paul a 


group 
was willing to devote time to leading 
group activities, arranging to teach 
youngsters basketball. swimming, and 
football, and through these activities 
to teach their charges the meaning of 


and 
respect for property. It can be doubted 
that 


fair play, consideration for others 


they had any clear picture of why 


they were doing what they were. The 
fact that they did do something, and 
that this had a salutary effect upon the 


lives of these many youngsters, is well 
documented by Mr. Donohue. 
The staff at Finchden Manor, with 


two exceptions, Mr. Burn and a teacher 
of mathematics, had all 
through the ranks’; that is to say, they 
were boys who had come to Finchden 
had been had 
further training, and 
work with Mr 
Finchden the atmosphere 
kind of 
Lyward with 
application of the 


come up 


first as patients, cured 
gone 
then come 
Lyward. At 


can 


away for 
back to 
best be described as a 
haven presided over by 
a heavy beatitudes 
and commandments of Rogers. I 
do not comment to be 
flip, that Mr 
Burn’s book is a remarkable picture of 
what is known colloquially as the ‘non- 


Carl 
intend this last 
but 


rather to suggest 


directive’ approach to therapy 

Both of these books should be read 
They present paradoxes. The incredible 
skill of Lyward and his staff working 
their 
charge has been so well presented by 
Mr that it somehow 
unfortunately, with the conclusion that 
all is right with the world that has such 
Yet all is right in a 


with the disturbed youngsters in 


Burn leaves us 


people in it. not 


world where the conditions which cre- 


ate these disturbed youngsters provide 
such treatment for only approximately 
two hundred and fifty over a period of 
ten years. Nor is all right in the world 
where gang culture, particularly delin- 
quent gang culture, continues to be 
largely treated by those who care and 
who, within the professional meaning 
of the word, would 
be unfair in extreme to dismiss 
these books because of the lack of 
training of the individuals working in 
the situations presented, but it is fright- 


are amateurs. It 


the 


ening to see how much can be done by 
the fortunate 
ones who happen to be found 


few for the extremely 


Rhythm’s 
Properties 


Paul Fraisse 


Les structures rhythmiques: étude 
psychologique. Louvain: Publica- 
tions Universitaires de Louvain, 

1956. Pp. viii + 124. 125 FB. 


Reviewed by F. V. SmitH 


who ts Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Durham in England. He was Vis- 
iting Professor at Cornell in the Spring 
of 1957 and is the author of The Ex- 
planation of (Con- 
1951) number of 


studies on perception 


Human Behaviour 


stable, There are a 
and movement in 
pust 


with his 


progress in Ius Department now, 


so Fraisse’s book meshes well 


pre sent interests 
gph is a feature that enters into 
many aspects of life 


There are associations with efficiency 


everyday 


and pleasure in work, play, and the sev- 


eral forms of artistic communication 
Many musical rhythms and repetitive 
‘isual patterns or motifs can be identi- 
fied readily with particular cultures and 
evidence of their diffusion from one cul- 
ture to another, and durability over 
time is often apparent. 

In fact, rhythm is so much a part of 


the process of living that a report of 


the nature 


the careitul examination of 
of rhythm itself, particularly when it 
reveals unexpected information 


would 
very likely be greeted with surprise by 
many readers. Yet this is the task un- 
dertaken by Professor Paul Fraisse, who 
became interested in the problem over 
twenty years ago under the influence of 
Michotte at Louvain and continued his 
the under 
Henri Piéron, whom he recently suc- 


investigations at Sorbonne 
ceeded as Director of the Laboratory 
for Experimental and Comparative Psy- 
chology. 

The the 
many experiments reported is the com- 
parative 


most striking feature of 


simplicity and directness of 
the apparatus and experimental design 


the 


being 


reader has 
agreeable impression that he is 


Quite consistently, the 


given direct answers to simple but fun- 
damental questions and is provided with 
a number of interesting and potentially 
useful findings. of which a few may be 
mentioned 


For the perception of sounds as dis- 


crete parts of a group, the minimum 
time-interval is in the neighborhood of 
0.126 sec., an interval which approxi- 


the 


tapping test 


mates to maximum speed in a 


Characteristic differences 
avoiding known 
melodies, are requested to 


emerge when subjects 
tap a 


of 5 or 6 taps in a rhythm of their own 


series 


choice and in an irregular or arhythmi- 
The the 


arhythmical series tend to be unequal 


cal series time-intervals in 
In the rhythmical series, the time inter- 
vals are remarkably consistent and tend 
to fall These are 
the ‘short’ category with a range of 0.18 
and the 
0.4 to 1.0 sec 


are fairly stable over time 


into two categories 


to 0.30 sec category of 

structures 
and are not 
grossly distorted by the limb with which 
they are executed 

Results of this kind are deftly linked 
with work done in America 
and Britain 


Germany 
France, Italy, 


over a pe- 
riod of seventy odd years and reported 
in the several languages. When. finally 
the findings are compared with the 
rhythms of Greek verse and western 
music, the reader, if not fully per- 
suaded, at least has the impression that 


he has learned something clear and defi- 


nite about the nature of rhythmical 


structures, and this is a refreshing ex- 
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perience in view of the number of mon- 
ographs which are more distinguished 
by their technical virtuosity than the 
information and insight they impart. 
Points over which the reader may 
demur are not infrequently conceded 
by Professor Fraisse himself. Intensive 
structure is not fully explored; but on 
the evidence available, Fraisse inclines 
to the view that temporal factors are 
more basic. His attempt to find a physi- 
ological basis for the ‘perception of col- 
lection’ and the ‘perception of dura- 
tion’ is not conclusive, and for several 
of the experimental findings many read- 


Rigor Mortis 


ers today would no doubt prefer to see 
larger experimental populations, more 
evidence as to sampling, and results 
more adequately buttressed by meas- 
ures of significance. 

Nevertheless Les structures  ryth- 
miques remains an interesting and use- 
ful monograph. It indicates fundamen- 
tal questions and delineates basic fea- 
tures in a clear, unpretentious way. It 
integrates a widely scattered literature. 
The possibilities of extension of this 
field are considerable, and future in- 
vestigators will be stimulated by what 
Professor Fraisse has had to say. 


and Vis Viva 


Alvin Zander, Arthur R. Cohen, and Ezra Stotland, with the collabora- 
tion of Bernard Hymovitch and Otto Riedl 


Role Relations in the Mental Health Professions. Ann Arbor: Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Institute for Social Research, University of 


Michigan, 1957. Pp. vii + 211. 


Reviewed by Morris S. 


Dr. Schwartz is a sociologist-psycholo- 
gist who is Director of the Task Force 
on Patterns of Patient Care by which 
the Joint Commission on Mental IIl- 
ness and Health (Cambridge, Mass.) 
hopes to obtain the nation-wide picture 
of how our society cares for its mental 
patients. He likes to study unconscious 
non-rational determinants and activities 
in social dynamics, especially as they 
occur in respect of mental health and 
illness. He is a co-author of two books: 
The Mental Hospital (with A. H. Stan- 
ton) and The Nurse and the Mental 
Patient (with E. L. Shockley). 


i the field of mental health the ne- 
cessity for interprofessional team- 
work is not only a commonly accepted 
assumption, but its achievement is a 
most desired goal. It is felt that the 
task is such that psychiatrists, social 
workers, and psychologists must collab- 
orate effectively if they are to be of use 
to the mental patients they are trying 
to help. The success or failure of their 
collaboration will depend in part on the 
professionals’ conception of themselves 
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and their role and on their attitudes and 
feelings toward each other. 

The authors, members of the staff of 
the Research Center for Group Dynam- 
ics at the University of Michigan, as- 
sumed that a study of the role concep- 
tions and affective relations of persons 
in the above-mentioned roles may fa- 
cilitate mental health practice. Their 
objective was not only to help practi- 
tioners obtain “insights concerning the 
causes of problems in interprofessional 
relations,” but also to contribute to the 
development of a theory of role rela- 
tions that social scientists and other 
students of group relations would find 
useful. To achieve these objectives the 
authors designed a detailed and com- 
prehensive interview guide with which 
they interviewed 165 clinical psycholo- 
gists, 156 psychiatrists, and 159 social 
workers. They explored and analyzed 
the answers systematically and presented 
their findings quantitatively. What was 
produced from such careful study? 

The contributions of this research are 
primarily a series of statements sum- 
-marizing the relationships between roles, 


interrole security, interrole attitude and 
behavior, and professional aspirations 
The authors tell us, for example: (1) 
“Social workers are more eager than 
are psychiatrists for acceptance by the 
other group”; (2) “Psychiatrists, when 
their satisfaction with interrole relations 
is high, have favorable feelings about 
social workers”; (3) “Psychologists who 
have a more positive evaluation of their 
own competence have a greater pride in 
their own profession’; (4) ‘““More than 
half of the psychiatrists believe that 
psychologists are their equals or betters 
in knowledge and skill.” 

In addition and as a conclusion a 
series of hypotheses is presented con- 
cerning “the nature of the interactions 
which might be expected between pro- 
fessional groups ordered in a hierarchy: 
in a downward direction, in an upward 
direction, role occupants 
who are at a peer level.’ A sample of 
the first of these hypotheses follows: 
“When the higher status of a role is 
threatened from below, the occupant of 


and among 


the superior role will react in some of 
the following ways: (a) He will per- 
ceive subordinates as hindering more 
than facilitating. He will fear that sub- 
ordinates are attempting to encroach 
upon his role’s prerogatives and func- 
tions.” Etc. “(6) He will try to keep 
lower-level roles at a subordinate status 
He will define the functions of the sub- 
ordinate those which are in- 
tended to assist the superior.”’ Etc. 

In spite of elaboration of such propo- 
sitions and hypotheses, this book fails 
to render to the reader a return that is 
commensurate with the amount of ef- 
fort expended by the investigators. The 
value of the undertaking lies in its 
bringing together a tested 
propositions about the relations between 
three professions that can be used as a 
foundation for the development of fur- 
ther knowledge. In general, 
the practitioner is unlikely to 
lightened by these findings 


role as 


series of 


however. 
feel en- 


‘hie present reviewer is a social sci- 
entist, and the following questions re- 
flect his reservations «bout this kind of 
study. How much of a contribution can 
be made to a theory of role behavior 
through a method that involves inter- 


us 
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viewing a series of individuals, averag- 
ing their responses, and then extracting 
from these data static statements that 
flatten, simplify, and destroy the com- 
plexity of the interaction that is being 
portrayed? Is it useful to confine the 
study of the attitudes and feelings of 
professionals to the interprofessional as- 
pects, ignoring the interpersonal ones? 
How artificial is such a separation? How 
significant can a study of role behavior 
and interprofessional relations be when 
the contexts within which these inter- 
actions occur remain unexamined? 

What is missing in this study is a 
sense of significance, of relevance, of 
imaginativeness, of discovery. The pre- 
established categories and themes in 
terms of which the research was formu- 
lated were not sufficiently informed and 
incisive to result in meaningful hypothe- 
ses; and the method limited the ‘dis- 
coveries’ to that which a priori had been 
believed to be significant. Verbal re- 
sponses about professionals’ feelings and 
their attitudes about other professionals 
and their interactions with them are not 
the same as role relations themselves, 
nor are they substitutes for observing 
the on-going social process. Interviewing 
individuals in different contexts and av- 
eraging their responses while ignoring 
the contexts makes imposible to investi- 
gate an important variable in role rela- 
tions: the social structure in which pro- 
fessional roles are imbedded. 


== in social psychology, of 
which the present study is an example, 
still has to grapple with a difficult prob- 
lem. Investigators have to use rigorous 
methods to insure the validity of their 
results. Yet many important areas of in- 
quiry involve complex social phenomena 
for which there are as yet no rigorous 
methods of investigation. In attempting 
at rigor, we have constantly to confront 
these concerns: Are we oversimplifying 
the phenomena and thereby distorting 
them? Are we avoiding significant and 
meaningful problems because they do 
not lend themselves to our methods? 
Are we assuming that rigorous methods 
are the only relevant ones? Are we ap- 
plying techniques in a mechanical way 
or exercising a method primarily for its 
own sake? Are we inhibiting imagina- 


tion and creative thinking in the expec- 
tation that the method will provide the 
discoveries? If a basic contribution is 
to be made to the science of human be- 


havior, each investigator has to discover 
the appropriate balance between rigor 
and meaningfulness for his particular 
problem 


A Panorama of Behaving Groups 


Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian 


Collective Behavior. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. Pp. x + 


547. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Mitton J. ROSENBERG 


Dr. Rosenberg is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Yale, whence he has 
come from Wisconsin and Michigan 
He counts as a social psychologist, 
teaches a large ‘undergraduate course 
in social psychology. Just now he is 
primarily interested, he says, in per- 
suasion, communication and the struc- 
ture of attitudes. He wishes psycholo- 
gists and sociologists would more often 
explore the Aussenwelt hand in hand 
instead of talking at and about each 
other, but he realizes that marriages are 
made in heaven and not ,on the epis- 
temologist’s drawing board 


OMEDAY perhaps Stephen Potter will 

do us the bitter, but necessary, serv- 
ice of writing the definitive treatise on 
Behavioural Sciencemanship, or How to 
Understand Society Without Actually 
Looking at It. Possible chapter head- 
ings flash, almost eidetically, across 
the mind’s eye: role-matrixmanship, 
elitesmanship, _challenge-and-response- 
manship, Center-for-Advanced-Study- 
manship, post-Kantian ploys and the 
Charisma gambit. And surely there will 
be, as a late bulletin from the Life- 
manship Institute at Station Road, 
Yeovil, a bursting appendix on Some 
Recent American Contributions to 
Mathematical Modelmanship. Until 
such time we must rely upon some 
other correctives to defend ourselves 
against the extravagance and hubris of 
those theorists whose lightness of head 
has loosed them from the ground of 
social fact. One such corrective is to 
be found in the species of book of 
which Collective Behavior by Turner 


and Killian is the most recent repre- 
sentative 

The mark of this sort of book is that 
it plunges the reader into the social— 
at least as deeply into it as one can 
go, through the medium of intelligent 
and interested description of actual 
people, events, and processes. In the 
case of this particular book most of the 
writers anthologized have tried to see 
what goes on between people—and what 
issues from them—in crowds, mobs, 
publics, masses, and social movements 

By collective behavior the authors 
mean (as do their acknowledged men- 
tors Park, Burgess, and Blumer) group 
activity which occurs outside the realm 
of the culturally prescribed. The articles 
they have chosen to illustrate the range 
of such behavior (although illustration 
is not the major intended purpose of 
their book) are sharply sufficient to the 
task of delineating what men do to re- 
duce the confusion and pain that ac- 
company any significant failure of the 
social order 

A particularly chilling example of 
what the authors regard as the root 
form of collective behavior: the “act- 
ing crowd,” is given in an excerpt from 
a news account of a lynching that took 
place some forty years ago in Omaha. 


When the mayor appeared on the court- 
house steps and began to address the mob 
as “fellow citizens,” the leaders interrupted 
him with shouts of “give us that nigger.” 
When he replied, “I can’t do that, boys,” 
he was seized by the men nearest him 
and dragged to a point several blocks 
away. “Lynch him,” shouted someone in 
the crowd, and in a moment a rope was 
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Social Psychology 


An Introduction to the Study of Human Relations 


By S. Stansfeld Sargent, V4, Phoenix, Arizona; 


and Robert C. Williamson, Los Angeles City College 


SECOND EDITION! This introductory textbook offers 
an integrated approach to social psychology, incorporat- 
ing basic facts and principles from the fields of sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, psychiatry and political 
science. New information includes: a chapter on social 
attitudes, their formation and mainsprings; a detailed 
and extensive treatment on social change and _ social 
movements; and a separate discussion of nationalism and 
conflict in international relations. Provides theories and 
principles in the first part of the book and describes their 
application to broad areas of human behavior in-the last 
part. Interesting and readable, this textbook will stim- 
ulate independent thought in the student. 

33 ills., tables; 639 pp. 


Principles of General Psychology 


By Gregory A. Kimble, Duke University 


This popular textbook treats contemporary psychology as an ob- 
jective, observational science. It introduces students to the broad 
field of study and to basic methodology, then covers sensation, percep- 
tion, rudiments of developmental psychology and learning theory, and 
behavior dynamics. Treats the subject largely in terms of key ex- 


periments. Discusses elementary statistical methods. “*..... more 


factual and vigorous than the elementary textbooks in psychology currently 


available."—W. J. McGill, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Instructor's Manual available. 228 ills., tables; 400 pp. 


Student Workbook for Principles of General Psychology 


THE 


Fifteen 


East Twenty-Sixth Street . 


By Gregory A. Kimble and Lucille L. Kimble 


This new study aid consists of the following materials: study ques- 
tions, sample multiple-choice test questions, vocabulary items, proj- 
ects and exercises, and cross references. Space is left for answers. 
The study questions for each chapter provide a complete outline of 
the textbook. Paper Cover. 84’’x 11", 140 pp. 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


New York 10, N. Y. 


strung up to a trolley-wire. Somebody cut 
him down, but the mob readjusted the 
rope and pulled him up again. When a 
group of policemen rescued him he was 
bleeding at the nose and mouth, but still 
conscious. At the hospital were he was 
taken his condition was found to be criti- 
cal, but he ultimately rallied. In the mean- 


‘while, the mob wreaked its fury on the 


Negro, Brown, who had been handed over 
to it by his fellow prisoners when they 
faced the alternative of being burned alive 
His body was riddled with bullets, par- 
tially burned, and dragged through the 
streets behind an automobile. Afterward 
rioting continued with threats against the 
Negro population until Federal troops un- 
der General Leonard Wood took charge of 
the situation 


Numerous other accounts of crowd 
behavior (not all so bloody, but most 
of them reflecting as much mob ‘mad- 
ness’) are provided, but not as mere 
descriptive matter. With a noteworthy 
conceptual deftness the authors weave | 
in, between some one hundred articles 
and excerpts, an impressive system of 
classification and ‘explanation.’ Whether 
or not they succeed in their intention 
of providing a theory of collective be- 
havior is a question that, like so many 
others in the reviewer's domesday book, 
begs a definition. 


I. theory is to mean a seemingly rea- 
sonable explanatory account of a body 
of empirical laws, the authors, and the 
Chicago school of sociology that they 
represent, have a theory and it is a 
valuable one. A particularly impressive 
sign of its value is that it has been put 
to service in controlling at least some 
of the crowd phenomena with which it 
is concerned. On this point the skep- 
tical are directed to the selection en- 
titled The Role of the Police Officer in 
Crowd Control, which is excerpted from 
a manual prepared for the Chicago Park 
District Police by Joseph D. Lohman, 
a sociologist. But a theory for some 
must be a formal representation which 
reduces a group of empirical generali- 
zations to an appropriate level of ele- 
mental, conceptual analysis and, at the 
same time, enables the derivation of 
new and, it is hoped, surprising hy- 
potheses which may be put to research 
test. 
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By this latter definition Turner and 
Killian do not have a theory. That they 
attempt to show how expressive and 
acting crowds spring out of the urgency 
and ambiguity of shared critical situa- 
that they 
proceed to phe- 
nomena of crowd and mob behavior in 
a way that ‘makes sense’; 
on, with 


these 
order the 


tions: within terms 


various 


that they go 
energy and in- 
reinterpret the 


considerable 
telligence, to research 
literature on mass communication and 
persuasion as a sort of special case of 
the “diffuse crowd”; that they end by 
functionalist 
interpretation of the life-cycles of so- 


cial 


constructing a fascinating, 


movements and of their contribu- 


tions to social stasis and social change 


none of these achievements will fully 


satisfy the modern metatheorist 
like 


wisdom’; yet 


For such worthies, works 


one may rank as analytic 


this 


because of their great dependence on a 


posteriori formulations and because of 


their supposed untestability, such sys- 


tems are not to be classed as scientific 
theory. Indeed some critics and 


occasionally do, render a like judgment 


may 


on ‘social theory’ taken as a whole 


I pleasures of reviewing include 


the right to raise high issues and then. 


under the excuse of insufficient space 
to sneak away from the duty of com- 
mitment. This limit his 


enjoyment of this pleasure only by not- 


reviewer will 
ing three points that would have figured 


in the longer commentary he might 
have written had there but been ‘space 
enough and time.’ 

philosophy-of-science 


aside, the 


rhetoric 
raised here after 
all be largely a matter of whether ex- 


issue may 
periment (in the broad sense of testing 
derived hypotheses ) and, if 
The authors are al- 
most passionate in maintaining that it 
is very difficult to 


is possible 


possible, pursued 


study collective be- 
havior in the laboratory. A social psy- 
chologist cannot forbear directing them 
to a closer perusal of the small-group, 
laboratory research that has been car- 
ried out in recent years by both psy- 
chologists and sociologists. 


Social process frequently lends itself 
to a reduction to psychological mech- 


anism. Thus social theory may be deep- 


ened (just as psychological theory may 
be expanded) by sensible attempts at 
the fitting alongside of each other (or 
over and under) of these two ways of 
scientific knowing. Certain schools of 
sociology have too long insisted on the 
conceptual independence of the social 
fact. Durkheim, the very source of this 
ideological stance, was forced to a psy- 


chological level of analysis in his work 


The Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life 

The final point is simply that redun- 
dancy is the hallmark of excessive the- 
orizing. To be sure a redundant sentence 
is not a redundant theory; yet it would 
be better not to blunder into such near- 
circularities as then. 
that conventionalization of crowd be- 
havior 


“It may be said 


Blumer suggests in 


“the 


occurs, as 
his concept of conventionalized 


crowd.’ ” 


Tavistock Therapeutics 


Michael Balint 


The Doctor, His Patient and the Illness. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 355. $7.50. 


Reviewed 


Dr. Snyder is Professor of Psychology 


and Director of the Psychology Clinic 
at Pennsylvania State 


he has 


University, where 
been directing and conducting 
research in psychotherapy, teaching psy- 
clinical 

dozen years. He 


is author of a Casebook in Nondirective 


chotherapy, and training 


past 


psy- 


chologists for the 


Psychotherapy, a volume on the 
rent Status of Psychotherapeutic Coun- 
seling, and a 


Group Report of a Pro- 


gram of Research in Psychotherapy 


PLEASANT surprise was this book 


4 Expecting to find another boring 


do-it-yourself for the general practi- 
tioner, the reviewer found himself at 
first engrossed, then considering the text 
for use in an intermediate therapy 
course, and finally, placing an order 
for the author's two previous books 


Dr. Balint, an Hungarian by birth, is 
a Consulting Psychiatrist at the famous 
Tavistock Clinic in England, and a Vis- 
iting Psychiatry at the 
Cincinnati's 


Professor of 
University of College of 
His book is a journal of a 
fascinating training program conducted 
by him, with fourteen 
leagues” who were general practitioners 


Medicine 
together 


“col- 


They were attempting to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of a three year effort 


by U 


Cur-' 


SNYDER 


GPs 


psv¢ hotherapeuti 


to teach modern 


their 


describes their 


how to utilize 
procedures in 
daily practice. Dr. Balint 
weekly seminars as a “research on the 
most frequently used drug in medical 
The sem- 


inars were without texts or topics. They 


practice—the doctor himself 


consisted of group-centered discussions 
relating to the problems that each of 
his ef- 
fort to try out this new approach to 
The had tried 
to entice the psychiatrist into a teacher- 
pupil relationship, but 


the doctors was encountering in 


medicine doctors first 
their effort 
successfully resisted in favor of a give- 
and-take atmosphere. Attendance at the 
seminars was voluntary but quite ade- 


was 


quate 

Although Balint constantly to 
the research character oi the study and 
the report, it is the sort of one-subject 
investigation so Eu- 
ropean efforts, and so unlikely to evoke 


refers 


characteristic of 


admiration from experimentally-trained 
American psychologists. Also he apolo- 
gizes with delightful candor for not cit- 
ing any references to related works: “I 
could either have drawn up a spurious 
bibliography or sat down to several 
months of hard library work. I should 


have hated either This book is 
based on what we used to call the 
‘courage of our own stupidity’; and ref- 
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erences to other authors would have 
been rather out of place.” 

The book is an American edition of 
a British one, as the phraseology con- 
stantly reminds the reader, who must 
become used to the British meanings of 
terms like surgery, register, on a doc- 
tor’s list, and the act (National Health 
Service Act). Americans will be aston- 
ished by concern about the national 
drug bill, or the cost to the nation of 
people requesting certificates for un- 
warranted vacations. But the volume 
seems only to gain a certain quaintness 
by the references, and actually it is 
quite well written, never dull. In many 
spots it holds up a distressingly clear 
mirror to the foibles of society or of 
the psychotherapist. At times it is sa- 
tirical. The psychologist who reads it 
in humility first finds himself chuckling 
at the penetrating caricature of medical 
weaknesses, but later recognizing that 
with the substitution of the word ther- 
apist for doctor, his own professional 
group is being described just as accu- 
rately. 


y book has three main parts that 
take up problems of diagnosis, of psy- 
chotherapy, and of general doctor-pa- 
tient relationships. Twenty-eight cases 
are cited at some length, always appro- 
priately demonstrating a point. Four 
appendices are in themselves interest- 
ing: (1) a discussion of the training 
methods, (2) the criteria of selection 
of members of the groups, (3) fol- 
low-up reports on the 28 patients, and 
(4) a discussion of the role of the psy- 
chological clinic at Tavistock. 

Perhaps the best part of the book is 
found in the section on general conclu- 
sions. The two chapters on the apos- 
tolic function of the practitioner are 
penetrating and hilarious. Balint’s mean- 
ing of the apostolic function: “It was 
almost as if every doctor had revealed 
knowledge of what was right and what 
was wrong for patients to expect and 
to endure, and further, as if he had a 
sacred duty to convert to his faith all 
the ignorant and unbelieving among his 
patients.” Some of the manifestations 
of the apostolic function were such 
needs as to be an authoritative guard- 
ian, or a mentor, or a detached scientist, 
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or a protective parent, a bringer of 
good tidings, or of bad tidings, a con- 
soler-comforter, a guardian of the sanc- 
tity of marriage, a “good doctor,” a 
reassurer, or a pain reliever. Balint 
says: “We all know the extreme case 
of this urge to help, the furor thera- 
peuticus, against the dangers of which 
every experienced medical teacher 
should and does warn his student.” 
Yet the exposition is far fromm being 
all mockery. The chapters on psycho- 
therapy cover intelligently and effec- 
tively such topics as “advice and re- 
assurance,” “how to start,” “how to 
stop,” “the special psychological atmos- 
phere of general practice,” and “han- 
dling difficult cases.” What is so useful 
about the way it is written is that the 
reader observes the unsure general prac- 
titioner tentatively exploring each im- 
portant concept of mental hygiene and 
of psychotherapy, and experiencing all 
the fears and the satisfactions this sort 
of learning entails. The therapists learn 
to study themselves, to “listen” to their 
patients, to “roll with the punch” in 
situations of transference and counter- 
transference, to hate their supervisory 
consultants, to hate their patients, to 
forgive their patients, to hate their col- 
leagues. and to respect their colleagues. 


Part I, on diagnosis, seems to be the 
least creative section. It rather labori- 
ously develops these points: (1) the 
doctor's obligation to respond to the 
patient’s “offering” (complaint); (2) 
the fact that, although physical exam- 
inations are universally expected, neu- 
rotic complaints underlie a very large 
portion of general medical practice, and 
the psychological examination is often 
the more important; (3) the rule “no 
therapy without diagnosis” is impossible 
to apply, as much really satisfactory 
diagnosis is dependent upon the re- 
sponse to psychotherapy; and (4) the 
fact that the doctor-consultant relation- 
ship is frequently exploited by doctors 
who prefer to maintain a teacher-pupil 
relationship, thus prolonging their own 
dependency states, an ambivalence that 
is in turn exploited by their patients to 
serve their own needs 

This book would prove useful for giv- 
ing students of psychotherapy a feeling 
of what is involved in the process. It 
would also be useful to anyone who is 
attempting to train therapists, general 
practitioners or psychologists, because 
it is such an excellent demonstration of 
the value of the clinical experience in 
the learning of therapeutic arts. 


All great ideas and all great actors on the stage of history were abnormal. Was Bee- 
thoven normal? Or Michelangelo? Da Vinci, Socrates, or Mohammed? . . . Treat gently 
the abnormal; he may carry some subtle talent under the cloud of his peculiarities. 


ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCIALISM 


With the essential points of Dr. Nancy 
Collier Waugh’s review of my Introduc- 
cién a la Psicologia Experimental (CP, 
March 1957, 2, 70) I find myself in dis- 
agreement. Since CP Speaks has invited 
authors to express their dissent (CP, Au- 
gust 1957, 2, 210f.), let me put down my 


—Dacosert D. Runes 


comm nts here without referring to any 
of the actually incorrect statements. 

Dr. Waugh believes that the publications 
of the USA psychologists during the last 
decade are the really important affair. As 
a matter of fact, 37% of the works men- 
tioned in my book have appeared in USA, 
more than 25% in the years between 1940 
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of much 
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that the knowledge 
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serious 


younger American students are not 


only a 


diso i 


shortcoming, but 


danger for the 
Nor do I 


perspective 


progress of science 


Waugh's 


learning problem, 


accept Dr limited 
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toward the 


as it seems to prevail in the USA. In my 
book I 


tions ol 


have fully explained the founda 


association psychology, but I have 


also 


many reasons for considering 


given 


that doctrine very unsatisfactory and tor 


rring the Gestalt 
Dr. Waugh counts 


name ol in 


prete approact 


how 


many times the 


1uthor 


appears in 


of my book and seems to regard these 


umbers as symptoms of my 


which are n 


ideas 


books 


found in current American Many 


such points are ntained in my work 
especially, I th in connection with its 
perception of space and time, the differ 
ences between learning and habit torn 

tion, manual skil suggestion, imaginatior 


certain typologies, et 


WaLTer But 


ROBACK’S FREUDIANA 


May I 


correct the 


Robert 


impression gained 
W. White’s comment on 


as consisting 


of chides 
by Freud) and tilts (with Jelliffe). He 


Freud’s tone as “unusually re 


rdial letters, nor has he 
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Rolland, 

others on the 
He fails 
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ing Saudek analyze 


part. I cannot see anything wrong in that 


or even in planning a Festschrift 
asking The 


tive volume is the surprise 


permission commemora 


party for the 


distinguished, is it not? 


A. A. Ropack 
Cambridge, Ma 


Childhood Schizophrenia 


Diagnosis of Childhood Schizo- 
phrenia 
Brooklyn Juvenile 
ducer. Supervision, scientific text 


by Abr A. Fabian, State Uni 


Guidance Center, pr 


ration iham 


Ret 


rewed by GEeorGE M. GUTHRIE 


The Pennsylvania State Universit 


This film shows many of the differ- 


ential diagnostic indications of schizo- 
phrenia in childhood The 
must be distinguished from psycho- 
neurosis, psychopathic personality, brain 


findings, the psychologic est results 
ind the clinical manifes ms oO lace 


Irom ll these four sources re show 
Excerpts from interviews of ‘social 
workers with parents refer to some of 
the early difficulties in feeding oulet 
r motility ind relationships 
which these children have experienced 
I s po ed ou hat there re as a 
rule Oo medic findings which are 
pathognomonic of this disorder. The 
children are shown responding to the 
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figures. Their deviant 
ire discernible. | 


inally—and this is the 


high point of the film—some lengthy 


passages are presented 
ol Dr 
This 


defec 


from a 


session 
with a disturbed boy 
portion not only shows the boy's 


live relationship with other people 


\DOLPH MANOII 
Film Editor 


but it includes his unusual movements 


his unusual tone of voice, and highly 
significant neologistr vorking out 


bian elicits evidence i the boys ex 
treme anxiety. Whe ve can glimpse 
some of his great fear, we do not find 
his bizarre behavior so meaningless 


rood | grapn i i 
excel sou 1 rack be very 
iselu I inv course where psy chopa- 
thology ol childhood s considered 
There is a eed r more films in (this 
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changes 1 sequence otf treatment ses 


Multiple Personality 


Case Study of Multiple Personality 


16 

57 Available through Psych 
logical Cinema Register, Audio-Visual Aids 
I i The Pennsylvania State Univer 


sit University Park, Penn. $125 
$245 rental $5 color § Show 
ings restricted 


Reviewed by 


Cify, 


The credulity of the viewer is 
in this presentation ot The Three Face 
Eve White, Eve Black, ind 
Jane are the names given to the per- 
sonalities 


which reside in one womat 


and which make their appearances in 


interviewer 
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jhe most important the most substan versity Film Library, 26 Washington Plac« ee something of the therapeutic rela Pe 
tial. Statistics must not be overestimated New York 3, N. Y. $135 ental S1 tionship. This is particularly true wher 7 
In general, I believe that the critique ot Available also for renta nl throug! the therapist encourages one of his pa i 
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- Nevertheless dual personality or mul- 


tiple personality is a subject which has 


long intrigued students of human be- 
havior. Perhaps grounded in primordial 
myths, reports of observing such condi- 
tions have filtered from the past in the 
prose and poetry of almost all peoples 
Well-documented reports of such phe- 
nomena are inordinately few, with the 
celebrated case of Miss Beauchamp by 
Morton 


the most comprehensive to 


Prince (1905) being probably 
date 
Without a doubt, Thigpen and Cleck- 
ley have documented their study of 
multiple personality, and this film is a 
part of that 


the accomplished case presentation 


documentation rather than 
For 
the latter, the viewer should avail him- 
self of the article by the authors (A 
case of multiple personality, J. abnorm 


Psychol., 1954, 49 [1], 135-151) 
the 


viewing of 
certainly 


foc 
prior to the film 
most afterward), if 


receive a basis for evaluation of 
most interest 
The film 


psychopathological 


ing case study. 
attempts to 


this 


rarity through nar- 


liustrate 


ration and interview, ample photogra- 
phy of the personalities and the transi- 
tions thereof, and finally the happy and 


well-adjusted result (after a two-vear 
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“has qualities of Eve White, Eve Black, 
and Jane, but there is more.” 
It is almost that 


far as providing 


certain most view- 


ers will agree that, as 
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a really comprehensive documentation, 
This 


however, mean that 


there should be a good deal more 
criticism does not 
the 
the 
multiple 


film is not a valuable adjunct to 


understanding of the concept of 


personality. Indeed it should 
be a must for students of psychopathol- 
ogy. 

The film’s photography is relat 
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Reviewed by GrorceE M. GUTHRIE 


The Pennsylvania State University 


This film presents a demonstration of 
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a more 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD. This specification and definition of bet 


Viol 
Xt 1s a critical evaluation of contempor iry phe nomena inalvsis ~— common errors i 

research practices in psychology It atte mpts the design and inte rpretatior ol experi 
point out the pitfalls the research worker ments, and the nature of explanatory cor 

must avoid if his results are to have scien cepts ind how these enter into explanatory 

tific validity The major topics covered are ittempts 

stimulus analvsis and response measurement 298 pages, $4.1 


TECHNIQUES OF ATTITUDE SCALE CONSTRUCTION 


By ALLEN L. EDWARDS. This text ind exercises which may be used as labora 


makes available in one compact volume the tory exercises are provided at the end of 


variety of methods which have been devel 


each chapter The text stresses data collec 
oped for testing attitudes The book is in Si , 
tended to assist the reader in finding an tion and analysis upon the part of the stu 
1 
ippropriate, available scale for the measure lents 
ment of the attitude under study. Problems 256 1g $401 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


Edited by EDWARD LEE TRAVIS. and treatment of speech and voice disturb 
Twenty ven in various neces hospitals clinics, and schools pias 
reas of speect yathology each writing o 
ng primary emphasis on an understanding 
HIS OWN specialty have treatec the causes 
: , ol the person involved rather than the svmp 
natul expressions, Consequences and mat I 
agement of disturbances in verbal commu mus Cisplaved 
cations They cover all phases of diagnosis ZJ//ustrations and diagrams, 1088 pages, $12 


SCHEDULES OF REINFORCEMENT 


By C. B. FERSTER and B. F. SKIN many problems for learning theorists 
NER. This book is the first 


comp suggests mans orig chniqg 
sul pes ot schedules of reinfor for approaching psychological processes an 
ment and af ‘ 
mer ) eir effects at representative 
should become the standard euide for ) 
Lues lt presents a systematic inalysis of \ 
these effects and describes their use as base warbic re undertaking research in this are 


VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


By B. F. SKINNER . This book is lr liscusses the kinds of erbal behavion 


Skinner's definitive work on verbal behav conditions responsible for the acquisition 
lor Following the pattern of a functional nd maintenance of ecacl nd the effects 
imnalysis of behavior, it offers systemati ol multiple variables in selecting forms of 
formulation of verbal behavior closely tied response, and in probing verbal behavior 1 
in with earlier and current experimental progress 

inalvses of behavior in general The book 178 pages, $5.5 
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INTRODUCTION TO METHODS IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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in general psychology Its principal 

By MILES A. TINKER and WAL ire to make a course (1) as interesting as 
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ARE THERE GAPS IN YOUR 
FILES OF APA JOURNALS 


THEN HEAR THIS... 


The American Psychological Association announces a sale during the 
period October 1957 through March 1958. Of the following journals. 
all available issues in the volumes for the years preceding 1951 will 
be offered at a price of only 50¢ (foreign, 60¢) per issue: 


imerican Psychologist 
Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology 
Journal of Applied Psychology 


Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy (1947 1950 only) 


Journal of Consulting Psychology 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 
Psychological Abstracts 
Psychological Bulletin 


Psychological Index (a few complete volumes. 
some shopworn) 


Psychological Monographs 


Psychological Review 


Not all issues in all volumes are available. But--ORDER NOW before more 
back issues go out of print. From our available stock we will complete as much 


of your order as possible at this reduced price and for this limited period. 


Delivery: 6 to 8 weeks No dealer or quantity discounts 


After this sale, for the years preceding 1948, journals will be available only 
on microfilm and microcard. 


Order from: 


American Psychological Association 
Department BB, 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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A groundbreaking study —by sixteen leading 
social scientists —of the interplay between 
personality development and social forces 


Explorations in 
Social Psychiatry 


Edited by ALEXANDER H. LEIGHTON, JOHN A. CLAUSEN, ROBERT N. WILSON 


“By indicating the boundaries, the horizons and the limitations of 
social psychiatry, by delineating its concerns and possibilities, by focusing 
on the crucial problems in theory and research, the authors and editors 
of Explorations in Social Psychiatry have given form and direction to 
the field. Future workers will rely upon this volume as a platform from 
which to venture out upon new formulations and more definitive knowl- 
edge . . . It is an illuminating book, incisive and penetrating.” Morris 
S. Schwartz, Ph.D. The 16 contributors include Ernest M. Gruenberg, 
Lawrence S. Kubie, Eleanor Leacock, F. C. Redlich, Edmund H. Volkart, 
Harold G. Wolff, and the editors. $6.75 


THE GROWTH OF LOGICAL THINKING FROM CHILDHOOD TO 
ADOLESCENCE. By Jean Piaget and Barbel Inhelder. 


PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES AND MENTAL ILLNESS. 


By Hans J. Eysenck, George W. Granger, J.C. Brengelmann. $3.7: 


IMAGINATION AND THINKING. By Perer McKellar 


Basic Books, INC., PUBLISHERS 59 fourth Avenue, New York 3,NY. 
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